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For the best in recorded jazz, visit 
THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


Britain’s Premier Jazz Record Store. 


We stock :— 
H.M.V., Parlophone, Capitol, M.G.M., Columbia, 
Decca, Brunswick, London, Tempo, Jazz Col- 
lector, Jazz Parade, Savoy, Melodisc, London 
Jazz, Esquire, King Jazz, Delta, Oriole, Nixa, 
Harmony, Vogue, Polygon, Paxton, Biltmore, 
Etc., and 
Thousands of Second-Hand Discs at Bargain Prices. 


Call and see us or send 3d. in stamps for 
— OUR LATEST CATALOGUE. — 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T/V. Co.) 
82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood London, N. W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
Telephone : PRimrose 6725 


ON “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


VOGUE RECORDS 


announce 
A UNIQUE EVENT IN RECORD HISTORY 
the famous CLIMAX recordings by 


GEOREE LEWIS 


and his NEW ORLEANS STOMPERS 


Personnel: George Lewis, clarinet; Jim Robinson, trombone ; Avery ‘‘Kid”’ 
Howard, trumpet; Lawrence Marrero, banjo; Chester Zardis, bass; 
Edgar Mosley, drums. 


V.2051 CLIMAX RAG 
DEEP BAYOU BLUES 


V.2052 MILENBERG JOYS 
TWO JIM BLUES 


V.2053 JUST A CLOSER WALK WITH THEE 
JUST A LITTLE WHILE TO STAY HERE 


V.2054 FIDGETY FEET 
DAUPHINE STREET BLUES 


V.2055 DON’T GO ’WAY NOBODY 
CARELESS LOVE BLUES 


* 


These historic discs, actually recorded in New Orleans 
by William Russell, have previously been available only in 
the U.S.A. on twelve inch records. Now, VOGUE brings 
you new ten inch recordings, prepared by the most 
modern processes, from the original masters, and giving 
improved reproduction. FIVE MINUTES of genuine jazz, 
unequalled in any other series of recordings, on each side ! 

Price still only 6/- each, inc. tax. 
Released by arrangement with BLUE NOTE records, N. Y. 


VOGUE RECORDS are nationally distributed and available 
through your usual dealer. 


In case of difficulty contact 


VOGUE RECORDS Ltd. 


100, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 2. 
TEMple Bar 8619. 
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Conclusion—THE SUNSET TRAIL. 


During the early part of 1939, Jelly Roll 
had to scuffle and gig about New York at 
whatever type of work he could scare up. 
What severe hardships confronted Jelly, who 
was seriously ill, must be left unmentioned in 
this story. On one occasion when Jelly’s fort- 
unes were hitting rock bottom, John Hammo- 
nd, through the intercession of Alan Lomax, 
arranged an audition for Jelly with Columbia. 
However, the fates must have cast an evil sp- 
ell, for on April 17th, the day set for the audi- 
tion, Jelly was stricken and rushed to Man- 
hattan’s Presbyterian Hospital in a very criti- 
cal condition. Of course, Roy Carew came up 
from Washington to see Jelly whenever he co- 
uld get away from his work and managed four 
visits to the hospital. Slowly Jelly regained 
his strength and his desire to live, until he 
recovered sufficiently to leave the hospital 
in May. 

In September “Roy received a letter from 
Jelly announcing the good tidings of a contract 
with Victor, calling for eight sides on the Blue 
Bird label. Thereupon the Tempo Music 
Publishing Company received three new 
compositions by Jelly to add to their cata- 
logue, as a direct result of the Victor agree- 
ment. The tunes were, Winin’ Boy Blues, 
1 Thought | Heard Buddy Bolden Say, and, 
Don’t You Leave Me Here. The’ standout 
performance of these Blue Bird sessions might 
be subject to debate but one has to look far 
and long to find more exciting chase choruses 
than those executed by Bechet and Nicholas 
on High Society. Jelly did a nice job in turning 
out a pleasant, restrained version of Buddy 
Bolden, and his piano passages in Climax Rag 
should not be overlooked. 


Following the Victor dates, Roy kept up a 
correspondence with Jelly Roll, but he did 
not see his friend for several months. About 
December, 1939, Jelly informed Roy that he 
had made a very promising connection with 
General Records to do an album of piano solos 
with singing, to be devoted to New Orleans 
music. This company had decided to break 
into the jazz field and Jelly was signed as the 
artist to represent them in the venture. 
NEW ORLEANS MEMORIES ALBUM. 

The events surrounding the production of 
the wonderful New Orleans Memories Album 


By GEORGE W. KAY 


are known to many, but a brief retelling of the 
story might be of some interest. The follow- 
ing is an account of happenings which took 
place during those memorable recording 
sessions, as told by Charles Edward Smith in 
his article ‘‘ Oh, Mr. Jelly !’’ which appeared 
in the February 1944 issue of The Jazz Record. 

““By the time the album project was a 
settled thing, Gordon Mercer was with 
General and we had the facilities of Reeves 
Sound Studios to work with. This was a 
wonderful break, as was the whole-hearted 
co-operation given us. But before we went 
to the studios | had several sessions with 
Jelly at his place in Harlem. The money we 
would get out of it would obviously not 
compensate for the work involved so we 
decided to have a hell of a good time and do 
an album that would be an honest projection 
of Jelly and his background. 


‘** We settled the tunes right there in that 
apartment off upper Seventh Avenue. When 
we walked into the studio we had the album 
in order, backings and all, with a couple of 
substitutes on hand in the event we had to 
fight it out. We didn’t. The album went 
through as planned. The tests thrown out 
(none of them accessible now) consisted of 
an infamous Tiger Rag, an equally infamous 
Animule Ball, and a Sporting House Rag that 
didn’t come off. We used as many as four 
waxes on certain sides, because Jelly was 
really ill at this time, and we took a few 
sessions to complete the job. At Jelly’s 
request | sat in the studio with him as he 
recorded and | thought at that time | was 
going through as many crises as was he. On 
Winin’ Boy Blues, for example, he closed his 
eyes on the humming passage. The clock was 
climbing toward the three-minute mark. 
Gordon and the engineer motioned me 
frantically to nudge Jelly. | didn’t. Jelly 
opened his eyes slowly and murmured, ‘Oh, 
Mamie,’ and the number came to its close.”’ 


Within a few weeks after the completion of 
the New Orleans Memories album, Jelly Roll 
made an agreement with General to make 
several sides with a band. These sides, the 
majority of them appearing under General 
Tavern Tunes, were not completely satis- 
factory to Jelly. In January, Jelly wrote 
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Carew regarding his problems: ‘‘| had to 
make the recordings under adverse condi- 
tions, the men would not rehearse . . . so 
there will be bad spots, but there are much 
worse recordings.’’ Later, he wrote Carew 
from Los Angeles on this same subject when 
he attempted some recordings there... ‘‘I 
don’t ever try to do things with inferior 
material, but what can you do when things 
are forced on you, and that’s the east 
method... (Jelly referred to the ‘‘ east 
method ’’ as meaning ‘‘ do it as cheaply as 
possible ’’). 


In February, 1940, Roy visited Jelly in New 
York where he had the chance to hear the 
Memories records for the first time. When 
all the records were played, Jelly mentioned 
that his contract on the recording deal came 
at a welcome time, when his resources had 
reached a low ebb. He assured Carew that 
he had a good contract with General. Un- 
fortunately, Jelly’s high hopes were not 
borne out and there is considerable doubt 
that he ever got reimbursed for his services. 


LAST YEARS. 

Reversals continued to dog Jelly during the 
ensuing months. No recording dates were 
to be had ; his attempts to organize a band 
met with no success since club engagements 
could not be secured. The jobber who had 
agreed to distribute Jelly’s tunes failed to 
push them and no interest could be stimulated 
in that field. Probably Jelly’s memories of 
those glorious, prosperous days of the past 
when he had done so well on the West Coast 
between 1918 and 1923, prompted him to 
load up his old Cadillac and leave New York 
in November, 1940 to try his luck in Los 
Angeles. His departure for the West came as 
a surprise to Carew, who had no inkling of his 
plan to leave New York. 

After Jelly arrived on the West Coast, his 
health failed so rapidly he was never able todo 
any profitable work. As is the case with so 
many outstanding Negro composers and jazz 
musicians, Jelly spent his declining years in 
poverty and bitterness. Roy continued to 
assist Jelly in every way possible during those 
last months of unhappiness, failure and dis- 
couragement. Jelly’s last letter to Roy was 
written from the Los Angeles Sanatorium in 
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late June. He must have realized that he was 
on his death bed, as he intimated, in effect, 
‘* expect whatever you hear,”’ and he died on 
July 10th, 1941. Just what confidences and 
inner thoughts Jelly shared with his trusted 
friend probably will never be known to the 
public, for Roy Carew’s role in Jelly’s life 
projected beyond their mutual interest in 
music. It was Roy’s constant urging that Jelly 
take steps to protect his tunes through pub- 
lication, so that Jelly would have an income 
during his declining years, that resulted in the 
close friendship that lasted until Jelly’s death. 


During recent years Roy Carew has con- 
tinued to keep alive his deep-felt interest in 
New Orleans music, and ragtime in par- 
ticular. In his library of sheet music, he has 
valued gems including early copies of Maple 
Leaf Rag (1899), Memphis Blues (1912), Dixie 
(1860), My Dearest May (1843), The Ham Fat 
Man (1863), and many other choice items. 
Although not a collector of rare discs, his 
taste for early ragtime and jazz prompted him 
to buy various records back in the old days 
when they were on the dealers’ shelves. 
Aside from a complete line of Morton Victors, 
he has such obscure items as Paramount 
12896, Honky Tonk Train Blues (Meade Lux 
Lewis) ; Columbia 145021, How Could | Be 
Blue/| Found A New Baby (James P. Johnson 
and Clarence Williams) ; and OKeh 4757, 
Birmingham Blues/Muscle Shoals Blues (Fats 
Waller). But it is in the ragtime field that 
Carew’s main interest lies, with time off 
now and then to browse in the Music Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress, and oc- 
casionally (very rarely of late) to write an 
article for a jazz magazine. His endeavours 
toward publishing sheet music is an outgrowth 
of those evenings with Jelly at the ‘* Jungle 
Inn,’” when the Tempo Music Publishing 
Company was projected. After many months 
of sending ‘‘ advance ”’ royalty checks, it was 
with genuine pleasure that Carew sent Morton 
a check representing actual royalties received. 
Roy treasures the acknowledgment in Mor- 
ton’s next letter. ‘‘ Thanks for the begin- 
ning, if | did not need it to do biz with, | 
would return it.’ 


MORTON COMPOSITIONS. 

Carew has made available to the public, 
through Tempo-Music Publishing Company’s 
Americana and Manuscript Editions, several 
of the best Jelly Roll compositions from the 
New Orleans Memories Album, including 
The Crave, Mamie’s Blues, Winin’ Boy Blues, 
Buddy Bolden’s Biues, and The Miserere from 
the Circle Sound Library of Congress re- 
cordings. These numbers are note for note 
interpretations of Morton’s recordings, 
transcribed and edited by J. Lawrence Cook. 
In passing, the ability of J. Lawrence Cook 
aS a ragtime and jazz pianist of high caliber 
has gone unnoticed by lovers of good piano 
music. His playing closely parallels the styles 
of James P. Johnson and Fats Waller, and one 
should not judge his talent solely by his juke 
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PHOTOSTAT COPY OF A LETTER SENT BY MORTON TO CAREW KEGARDING 
THE SIDES RECORDED AT ONE OF THE VICTOR SESSIONS IN 1939, 


box hit, Old Piano Roll Blues. 


When one attempts to approach Carew on 
his theories of ragtime, he usually remains 
discreetly silent. It is true he may have some 
of his own pet theories, but they are a plea- 
sure to him, and not a cause for a storm of 
controversy. One must not overlook the 
fact that Carew lived those early days in New 
Orleans and what he remembers is not theory, 
but facts as he remembers them, and there is 
a difference. He is lavish in his praise of Alan 
Lomax for his recent literary effort, ‘‘ Mister 
Jelly Roll,’’ and chuckled gleefully at the 
reviews of the book in England, including 
allusions to Jelly as *‘ prodigious semi-pro,’’ . 
by Borneman, and ‘‘ Ananias of Jazz,’’ by 
Feather. Concerning ‘‘ They all Played Rag- 
time,’’ by Rudi Blesh and Harriet Janis, 
Carew feels that it is a very good book, 
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interesting and authoritative on the historical 
side. 


Naturally, Roy has a high regard for those 
musicians and writers who have recognised 
the beauty and musical worth of ragtime. 
In the foremost ranks stands Brun Campbell, 
whose crusading efforts have resulted in 
Scott Joplin being given the place he deserves 
in American music. He is also gratified that 
an earnest group of young musicians are 
Striving to interpret and present ragtime 
correctly, both in the United States and 
abroad. 

Thus, this narrative of Roy Carew, Basin 
Street Stroller, draws to a close. One hopes 
that the joyful piano strains of such tunes as. 
Maple Leaf and Frog-i-more, as fashioned by 
Roy’s expert fingers, will be heard in the: 
Carew homestead for many years to come. 
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T seems that enough readers want assist- 
ance with the theory of music to make it 
worthwhile continuing this month in the same 
vein. Personally I’m delighted ; this is a 
series of articles I’ve been wanting to write 
for some years, and I’m grateful to the readers 
who wrote in asking for more. 

Let’s just have a refresher course about 
the names of the notes. Sitting at the piano 
keyboard you’ll notice that the black notes 
are in groups of two and three alternately. 
The white note immediately to the left of 
the two-black-group is called C. Going up 
the scale (i.e., to the right), the names of the 
white notes are C, D, E, F, G, A, B and (again) 
C. And so it goes on, all the way up the piano 
from bottom to top. 

Now for the black notes. The black note 
immediately ‘‘ above ’’ (to the right of) C 
is called C sharp, the sign for ‘* sharp ’’ being 
rather like a miniature version of a noughts 
and crosses table. Similarly, you can find 
D sharp, F sharp, G sharp and A sharp. 
There’s a little trouble about E sharp and B 
sharp, because there isn’t a black note 
immediately above E or B, but never mind 
about that for the moment. 

Now, sitting at the piano, play C, C sharp, 
D ; and D, D sharp, E. The tune is probably 
familiar to you — it’s the opening phrase of 
Goodbye Blues. When you’ve played it a 
couple of times and got used to it, start 
counting steadily ‘1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4,” and 
play the phrase again, giving every note four 
beats except E, which has eight beats. Now 
you've played Goodbye Blues in tempo. 

That was a pretty easy tune to find, because 
all the notes were next door to each other. 
Now comes the next step. Put your finger 
on E, the note you finished on, and play the 
tune again, but starting this time with E. 
(The notes this time will be E, F, F sharp ; 
and F sharp, G, G sharp.) It’s still the opening 
phrase of Goodbye Blues, but it’s in another 
key. Your first version of Goodbye Blues was 
in the key of C, your second in the key of E. 

You can play Goodbye Blues starting on any 
of the 80-odd notes on the keyboard — or 
almost any ; if you start too near the top 
there won't be room for you to finish. Since 
every thirteenth note has the same name, 
there are (from a sound point of view) twelve 
keys in all ; the key of C, the key of C sharp 
—and so on. 

Now for the next step, let’s go back a 
little. You know where C is, and the black 
note above it, C sharp. C sharp is so called 


THE OTHER SIDE OF 


By STEVE RACE. 


because it’s one above C, but it’s also called 
D flat, because it happens also to be one 
below D. Broadly speaking (very broadly 
speaking indeed), that note is called C sharp 
if it comes in a rising phrase, and D flat in 
a descending one. Hence the opening phrase 
of Goodbye Blues would be written as C, 
C sharp, D, D, D sharp, E ; but the very last 
four notes of the chorus as E, E flat, D, C. 

It follows then that C sharp—D flat, D 
sharp—E flat, F sharp—G flat, G sharp—A 
flat, and A sharp—B flat. Since there’s no 
black note between E and F, E might be called 
F flat, and F might be called E sharp. (Simi- 
larly, B—C flat, and C—B sharp.) Theoretic- 
ally speaking there are therefore twenty-one 
keys in name, though in practise only about 
eleven are used in popular music, seven in 
general jazz, and five or six in traditional 
jazz. A great many of the great early 
jazzmen never played in more than three keys 
in their lives, and some, | suspect, only knew 
one (B flat; the ‘‘ Open,’’ easy key for 
cornet, clarinet and trombone). 

Now, sir, you know the name of every 
note ever used in music, and becoming a 
player, if not a musician, only consists in 
finding out the order in which they’re played. 
Or does it ? Play C, E, G, G, G, G, E, E, C, 
E, G, G, G, G, F, F, and see whether it sounds 
like any tune you know. 

| thought not. But if you’d care to think 
of the words Blue Danube while you’re play- 
ing, those same notes will take rhythmic 
shape, and you’ll be playing a tune you know 
very well. The question is one of timing ; 
of knowing how long each note must last. 
There’s something else missing, too — the 
harmonies, or chords. 

Those are the three ingredients of music : 
Melody (the notes), Rhythm (the timing), 
and Harmony (the chords). Every musician 
uses one or the other of them, from the 
drummer (rhythm only) to the pianist (all 
three). The important thing to remember 
is that the true musician has some knowledge 
of both melody, rhythm and harmony : 
Baby Dodds, for instance, knew a great deal 
about all three, and not merely about the 
business of timekeeping. The trouble with 
so many amateur musicians (and | include 
modernist groups with a vengeance) is that 
though their melodic and rhythmic sense 
may be highly developed, their harmonic 
sense is undeveloped. Their harmonic short- 
comings may not worry the layman in every 
case, but they worry the musician, and since 
they are trying to play Music, this is one case 
in which the musician must be allowed to 
know best. Bechet piaying Lonesome Road 
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knows or at least senses the chord changes ; 
Joe Somebody-else, playing a soprano sax 
with a Bechet vibrato and a Bechet tone, 
all too often doesn’t, but not everyone 
notices it. I’ve never heard Bechet put a 
foot wrong yet from a harmonic point of 
view, but | hate to think of the number of 
times in his life that he must have had to 
listen politely to harmonically-illiterate play- 
ers, while the starry-eyed enthusiasts around 
him murmured : ‘‘ Gee, isn’t that great !”’ 
Bechet knows ; whatever you may think 
of them otherwise, Edgar Jackson, Rudi 
Blesh, Leonard Feather, Charlie Kunz, and 
Pee Wee Hunt know. Even if it means stay- 
ing indoors for a few weeks with a Music 
Primer, it’s worth making sure that you do, 
too. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 
11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 
session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER’ JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson's Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Mectings fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 
Maindee, Newport, M heh: Membership 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 
Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Boume Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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HiS column in its humble way tries to 
cover as much ground as possible. To 
keep up to date with the various record 
releases by our local companies, and to give 
a reasonable discographical service is a 
jabour worthy of Hercules in his prime. 
The reader expects to be kept in the picture 
(to use a term much abused by the army 
authorities of late but not lamented memory!) 
Unfortunately it is inevitable that certain 
records will be (and have already been) 
overlooked. The problem is made harder 
for me as | am not classed as a record re- 
viewer and therefore do not always receive 
review copies of discs which are of interest 
to readers of these notes. | must add that 
there is one notabie exception — the Tempo 
company, who never fail to send me all 
records of blues singers. All at Tempo have 
my grateful thanks for making my job that 
much easier. Naturally | have always 
endeavoured to give their sides full, and | 
hope fair coverage. With the rest of the 
companies | can only review those which | 
am lucky enough to hear or that | can afford 
to buy. My pocket is limited and | have to 
ration myself severely. So many readers 
have written to me asking why a certain 
record has been ignored. | hope what | 
have written explains the situation — 
financial considerations, not favouritism is 
the reason for inadequate coverage. 
At this point it might be as well to relate 
a rather amusing, but to me, annoying story. 
A certain company (it must remain nameless 
for obvious reasons) had recorded and issued 
some sides which, although not strictly jazz 
or blues, were very interesting folk music, 
accordingly | asked a friend of mine to see 
one of the directors, whom he knew, with a 
view to loaning me the sides for a few days, 
just long enough for me to write a review. 
My friend was able to obtain the records. 
| kept them less than a week (four days, to 
be exact) and in due course the review 
appeared in ‘* Preachin’ The Blues.’’ Imagine 
my surprise when a few weeks later a bill 
arrived ! My friend made a special trip to 
straighten out the matter, and | thought no 
more about it. Everyone makes a mistake 
once in a while, and although | received no 
note of apology (which would have been 
the usual course) | forgot the whole affair. 
To my amazement | received yet another 
bill for other records | had reviewed and 
returned, this time there was a note to 
inform me that the account was long over- 
due. With justifiable annoyance | wrote 
them a letter saying | thought it a little hard 
to have to spend my time putting their 
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house in order for them. | did not mind 
reviewing their products and did not expect 
review copies, but | DID expect them to 
check what records they loaned me. Their 
reply was far from courteous. So the matter 
rests. | am perfectly willing to review 
their records (anxious, in fact) but | feel it is 
up to the company in question to send me 
their discs AND check their return. 1 think 
that is a reasonable attitude. Having got 
that grouse off my chest we can proceed 
with the business in hand. 
* * * 

Among the many fine records which have 
been issued over the past month or so, 
two are outstanding. The Rev. A. W. Nix 
and his Congregation preaching his famous 
sermon The Black Diamond Express To Hell 
on De 9720, and a new Mahalia Jackson 
The Last Mile Of The Way/I’m Glad Salvation 
Is Free on Vogue V 302. Black Diamond 
Express is not strictly speaking, a new issue. 
It first appeared in the Decca supplement 
for April, 1934, if my memory can be trusted, 
and did not | imagine cause much of a stir. 
In those days, | fear most of us knew very 
little of Negro preaching. Now thanks to 
the untiring efforts of Mr. R. D. Wickham, 
of Messrs. Wickham & Kimber, Hove, the 
record is back once more on the market. 
In these days the man behind the scenes gets 
little credit for the work he does. If the 
N.F.J.O. is lucky enough to persuade a 
major company to issue a record, the fact 
is given full publicity (and rightly so). | hold 
very little brief for the N.F.J.O., but they 
are entitled to their fair share of limelight. 
Mr. Wickham has been a firm friend of the 
jazz collectors of Brighton and Hove ; his 
never failing courtesy and interest in the 
jazz lover is duly appreciated by all who buy 
at his shop (and that includes nearly every 
jazz enthusiast in the two towns). For some 
time past Wickham has been urging Decca 
to reissue this fine Nix record, and now after 
many months of begging and pleading he has 
finally achieved his ambition. To every lover 
of the Negro Church service this disc is a 
must.’ Here we have a fine ‘‘ rorty’’ 
preacher breathing fire and brimstone in 
the traditional manner, and with tremendous 
fervour. All lovers of jazz and its allied folk 
themes owe Mr. Wickham a debt of gratitude. 
| willingly pay this small tribute to a man 
that has served us so well and who has the 
jazz cause so much at heart. Up and down 
the country there must be others who run 
gramophone stores (and | do not refer to 
all those collector enthusiasts who manage 
or own shops of their own. They are too 
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weil known to all of us to need plugging) 
who are working hard in the cause of jazz. 
If only they had the time to spare their 
presence would make the N.F.J.O. a bigger 
force in the land. There is no possible 
doubt that the large companies DO listen to 
the dealers, who are right on the spot when 
it comes to public taste (and | mean the jazz 
public). At the moment | feel, and this, | 
will be the first to admit, is a purely personal 
view, the N.F.J.O. is NOT doing such a good 
job as it would have us believe. What a 
golden opportunity it let slip this year, for 
example. Why was no authentic blues 
singer booked for the Festival concert ? 
Big Bill Broonzy or Tommy McLennan, are 
two names which come to mind. Joe 
Turner is another. The cretinous Musicians 
Union were bound to oppose any jazz 
musician (as they did so successfully and have 
done in the past) but a singer would not 
come into the same category. Josh White, 
had little or no trouble on his visits. Our 
own Neva Raphaello sang magnificently 
(Melly, alas, had an ‘* off’’ night) and will, | 
am sure, be very successful when she makes 
her forthcoming trip to America. Neverthe- 
less, the appearance of a Negro blues singer 
would have been most welcome. Question, 
did the N.F.J.O. approach a blues singer in 
the States ? Have they any plans for the 
future in this direction ? 

| must apologise for wandering away from 
the main point, but | feel the whole question 
of the N.F.J.O. and its duty to the jazz 
public is important. It has done some good 
work, it has also neglected some obvious 
improvements in its organisation. The blues 
singer question is the most important from 
this column’s point of view. | pass on to the 
Mahalia Jackson record | mentioned previ- 
ously. All | wrote about the first of her 
Vogue discs goes for her latest release. 
Genius is a word often overworked, but | 
think | can use it with full confidence. Miss 
Jackson is the most moving and exciting 
singer | have heard for a very long time. 
The Last Mile Of The Way is sung magni- 
ficently. Mahalia uses her fine, virile voice 
to great advantage and displays her great 
feeling in every word she sings. Salvation 
is a fine rocking spiritual, sung with incredible 
fire and intensity. 

* * 

It is unfortunate that Goldia Haynes should 
have appeared just when Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe and Sister Marie Knight were claim- 
ing our attention. Now her second record 
is released on Capitol after the impact of 
Mahalia Jackson ! Miss Haynes is pretty good, 
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even if she does not reach the heights of 
Mahalia or Tharpe and Knight. Oh Lord How 
Long/The Truth In The Gospel (Capitol 13550) 
are both delightful sides and better than her 
first two, Travelling/The Great Judgment. If 
you have any spare cash over after buying 
the Mahalia, | suggest you turn your attention 
to Goldia. She has a lot to offer. 
* * * 

Vogue have also given us a fine Lonnie 
Johnson, Drunk Again/Jelly Roll Baker (Vogue 
2015). Both are remakes. Lonnie recorded 
them previously for Decca. If anything these 
are even better than the earlier versions. 
Lonnie, although he has made one or two 
shockingly commercial sides, can still sing the 
blues with great feeling and sincerity. His 
guitar playing seems to lack the old vitality, 
due perhaps to that wretched electric thing 
he now uses. If ever there was a guitarist 
who was not in need of electrical amplifica- 
tion, Johnson must be that man ! 

* * * 

Hughes Panassie raises an interesting point 
this month concerning that fine blues pianist 
Honey Hill. ‘‘ ls Hill a man or a woman ?”’ 
asks Panassie. At first there was no doubt in 
my mind. | had always assumed Honey to 
be a man, but after due consideration | can 
think of no evidence which proves this one 
way or the other. The style is typical blues, 
but the touch is delicate, almost femine. 
Monsieur Panassie concludes his letter as 
follows. . . . ‘‘ | would like to know as much 
as possible about this fine pianist. By the way, 
I'll probably know if it is a he or a she ina 
couple of weeks because the Hot Club de 
France is bringing over here the great Big 
Bill Broonzy and he’ll probably know. | am 
very excited at the idea of seeing him soon. 
To my mind, he is the greatest of the old-time 
blues singers, and a wonderful guitar player 
too.’’ By the time this reaches print Big Bill 
will have returned to the States. | fear he will 
not visit these shores for even one concert. 
| hope | am proved wrong, but the N.F.J.O. 
is NOT the Hot Club de France, alas ! 

TAILPIECE. 

‘*____Future plans are not so orthodox. 
The (‘Dizzy’) Gillespie trumpet is to be 
featured on a series of children’s records.’’ 
(From The Melody Maker.) The reply to 
this | leave to you, dear readers ! 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 

(next to Leicester Square Station) 
MONDAYS .- 7-30 p.m. 
The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 


EDITORIAL. 


T* ESE words are being written in the 

midst of our usual mid-summer 
deluge, with the added charm of shatter- 
ing thunder to remind us that if one 
thing is certain, it is the uncertainty of 
the English climate. We hope that in 
spite of such vicissitudes you have all 
enjoyed pleasant holidays, and returned 
full of renewed zest for the jazz season 


ith the many issues and reissues of 
the various record companies; the 
Rhythm Clubs, big and little, dotted 
about all over the country ; and the 
dozens of groups of enthusiasts dishing 
out their individual versions of the real 
jazz, there should be something to please 
everybody, in no matter what part of this 
island you may be domiciled. 

We, for our part, have lined up what 
we feel is a really first-class selection of 
material for the months to come. In 
addition, there will be all the usual 
regulars,’ plus photographs, cartoons 
and drawings. With your continued 
support, and any new readers you may 
be able to introduce to the magazine, we 
hope to make each issue just a little 
better than the last. 


THE RECORD EXCHANGE. 

We are now able to accept payment 
for advertisements in this Canadian 
publication. The rates are: Full Page 
(80 lines, including band names) 25/- ; 
Half Page (40 lines, including band 
names) 15/-. Collectors interested in 
trading overseas can reach a completely 
new field via this medium, and the rates 
are remarkably economical. Remittan- 
ces and listing of Wants/Disposals 
should be forwarded to this office. 


ERIC SILK AND HIS SOUTHERN 

JAZZ BAND. 

Elsewhere in this issue will be found 
details of a dance featuring the music of 
this group. For those of you within reach 
of London, who haven’t heard these 
boys over the air or in person, it presents 
an opportunity to get acquainted with 
them under ideal surroundings. 


DIRECTORY OF BRITISH 

MUSICIANS. 

Many of you will be interested in this 
proposed publication, which is to be 
incorporated with a diary. It is hoped to 
make the listing of musicians complete, 
so that band leaders, Club secretaries, 
and promoters will have on hand a means 
of making necessary contacts. The 
Directory is being produced by Courtney 
Publications, 16, Cobden Road, London 
E.11, to whom enquiries regarding in- 
sertions should be addressed. 


THE EDITORS. 


JAZZ 


JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :— 
Write to or call at these addresses :-— 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


FREEMAN & DAVIS, 
94, New Road, 
Six Dials, 
Southampton. 


MODERN MESSAGES, 
9, Piccadilly Arcade, 
S.W.|I. 


ERIC HEATH 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, and 
22, King Edward Street, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE, 
235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


x 
JAZZ RECORD 
RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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i lies gent on the next stool seemed more 
interested in his empty beer stein than 

in my conversation. To soften his mood, 
| motioned to the bartender, who immedi- 
ately slid another foamy glass before my 
silent companion. Evidently my previous 
chatter failed to penetrate his tranquil mood; 
however, the fresh suds caused him to grin 
in my direction and say, ‘‘ Jelly Roll WHO ?”’ 
Jelly Roll Morton,’ | replied. ‘* The 
great Mr. Jelly Roll. A man who wielded a 


The 


American Jazz Scene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


““MORTON,”’ | admonished. ‘‘ Sure, one 
of the best ! Do you like jazz?’ 

“Like it!’’ He seemed excited. ‘‘l 
was practically raised on the damn stuff !’’ 


This startling revelation called for another 
round of beers. The bartender, listening 
nearby, sensed our requirements and ap- 
peared with another pair of dripping mugs. 
A nonchalant stroke of his towel removed 
the soggy fly, and the beer-server returned 
to his duties at the end of bar (applying the 


He was beginning a monologue about 
Sophie Tucker when | casually interjected, 
** Jelly Roll Morton was a NEW ORLEANS 


musician ! 


“* 1 don’t know WHERE Sophie Tucker was 
born, but she sure could sing those jazz 
tunes. | guess | never heard of your friend 


Martin.’”’ 
“MORTON !”’ 


scuze me. MORTON! Still never 


heard of him. Was he a singer too ? Not as 
good as Jolson, I’ll bet.”’ 


tremendous influence in the world of jazz.”’ 

He managed to sandwich a feeble **‘ That 
so ?’’ between a huge gulp of brew and the 
inevitable gastric eruption that followed. 

‘**Yup,’’ | continued. just spent half 
an hour with Jelly.”’ 

How’s he feeling ? ”’ 

‘“‘That’s hard to say. He’s been dead ten 
years, you know.” 

My reply shook him visibly. With one 
huge gulp he swallowed the remaining beer, “Al Jolson, they called him ‘The Jazz 
and while wiping his chin, gazed, with Singer,’ remember ? And Paul Whiteman, 
disbelief, in my general direction. the ‘ KING of Jazz.’ Yeah, I’ve got a gang of 

“To-day is the 10th of July,’’ | hastily those fine old jazz records.” 
added, ‘‘and Jelly passed away exactly a 
decade ago. | just visited his grave down 


same towel to the inner surfaces of several 
glasses !). 

‘“Why, sure,’’ continued my new friend, 
“* | was practically raised on jazz. | still have 
a stack of those old jazz records. Play ’em 
all the time.”’ 


‘“A singer 2? Why, the man could outsing 
Jolson with one tonsil tied behind his back ! 
When Jelly sang the blues it was like hearing 
the whole Negro race crying out against an 
era of injustice. And not only that... .”’ 

Suddenly | was aware of the July heat. 
Maybe it was the beer, | don’t know, but my 
starched collars began to curl slightly. 

““Not only that... .”’ 

‘* Did you say Negro ? No wonder | never 
heard of this Martin guy! Now, getting 
back to Sophie Tucker... .”’ 


Now I was becoming interested. However, 
my interest failed to withstand the stunning 
blow delivered by his next sentence. 


= the street at Calvary Cemetery. Spent FERDINAND MORTON 9682_ 
os about half an hour trimming the foliage away a 
h b k id k 2. PLACE OF DEATH: «ay County. 3. 
rom the tomb marker so | could take a Angeles 
picture of the great man’s final resting place. HOSPITAL OR INSTITUTION 
>» Angeles County General Hospital | Angeles 
ow, genuine » the assy~ im HosPiTal on InstiTus (0) Srreer wo 1008 St. 
eyed gent leaned forward until his head was Im community In CALIFORN: ate oF wontn___S ULY 
almost poised against my brow. The alco- veans]} 
stool where | continued, ‘‘ He certainly was 4. Sex a CoLor or Race 6. (2) SINGLE, MARRIED, oR - 
a great musician. Ever hear Wolverine Male jkthio. 
“* King Porter Stomp ?”’ 7. BintHoATE oF Decease! = 
“* Nope.”’ 


“The Pearls 2? Winin’ Boy Blues ? Kansas 
City Stomps ?”’ 


i LESS THAN ONE DAY CLO 
9. 
UPAT 


10. Usuat Occ Duct 


N 11. Inpust Busi 
ope. Nope. Nope. USTRY BUSINESS La 
All wonderful tunes. Jelly wrote ’em 12. 
y 13. BiRTHPLAC Touls PREG MARCH THREE OF ChAT 

you know. Maren SOULS onette PHYSICIAN 

This brilliant piece of wordage was re- tare oF 
warded with another, ‘‘ That so?’’ Obvi- ov 

i Aponess / = — 
ously the man’s interest was mounting ! 17. ca 4 
. ‘ AT 23. DEATH WAS DUE TO EXTERNAL CAUSES, FILL IN THE FOLLOWING: 

For the next few minutes we silently 18. Puace Accibenr. Date cer 

watched a moist fly struggle in a pool of £ 
. Fi AL DR TD. on Town couatr Stare 
warm beer on the bar. For a moment it pis cceeaic: e (0) Din INJURY OCCUR IN OR ABOUT HOME, ON FARM, IN INDUSTRIAL PLACE, OR IN 
looked as though the winged one would 
MEANS OF 


manage to safel h sh ; but, 
g ely reach shore ut, alas, he si sui i4 1988 


24. 
dropped flat in the pool — within an inch SIGMATY 


- 
OF DEATH 


REGISTRAR 


of the dry area. (Nice looking fly, too). 


Tt or ce 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


U. S. DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
BUBSAU OF THE CENSI3 


Slowly raising his eyes from the sad 
spectacle, my friend injected, ‘‘ You say this 
fellow Martin was a jazz musician ?"’ 


PHOTOSTAT COPY OF JELLY ROLL MORTON’S DEATH CERTIFICATE. 
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JELLY ROLL MORTON’S GRAVE AT 
CALVARY CEMETERY, LOS ANGELES. 


That was when | left. 

The warm outside air seemed refreshing. 
The beer soaked gent inside may never have 
heard of Jelly ; but | was certainly glad that 
| had come in contact with his music. Driving 
home, the car radio coughed out On Top Of 
"Ole Smokey, but | kept hearing Jelly’s words : 
Mr. Jelly struck a jazzy thing 
In the temple of the king and queen. 

All at once he struck a harmonic chord, 
And the king said, ‘* MAKE MR. JELLY A LORD.”’ 


DANCE, DINE and WINE 
in COMFORT to oe 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON 
and his BAND 


at the new luxurious 


REFECTORY RESTAURANT 


(opposite Golders Green Tube Station) 


Golders Green, N.W. 11. 
7-30 to 11-00 every Monday Night 


5/- 


24th September. 


Admission - 


Opening Night - - 
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South Shields. 


LEVAPHONE. 
N 1925, Messrs. Levy’s, of Aldgate, London, 

E.1, released some mildly hot records ona 
red and black label bearing the above trade 
mark, drawn from American Vocalion. Among 
them were Sonny Clay’s Jambled Blues and 
Bogalousa Blues, and the Mound City Blue 
Blowers’ Morning After Blues. These were in 
the A series, and were succeeded by a pale 
violet label with dark violet lettering, fea- 
turing the work of Cliff Edwards, drawn from 
the Perfect catalogue. These are even rarer 
than the dance titles, and bear the correct 
matrix details, while the A series do not. | 
have never seen any publicity material con- 
temporaneous with the issue of Levaphone 
records, so it is hardly surprising that they did 
not sell. 

MAYFAIR. 

This label is a subsidiary of Warner-Bruns- 
wick, and was produced by that firm during 
the latter part of 1931, and until sometime in 
1932. The titles were all drawn from the 
American Melotone catalogue, and in fact 
appeared under their original identities on 
Panachord. Apart from the usual tiny 
glimpses of such folk as Goodman, Teagarden, 
Venuti and Lang, there is nothing to commend 
them, unless you collect rare labels ; in 
which case the fine Venuti-Lang All Star 
titles, still available on Decca F-5883 and 5884, 
will appeal to you, as by the New York 
Stompers, on this good-looking black and 
gold label. 

MELOTO. 

A few words will suffice to deal with the 
purple-labelled Meloto records, whose S-1000 
series included the usual Aeolian-Vocalion 
repertoire of pure corn from the Gennett and 
Vocalion catalogues of the earliest "twenties, 
but which never, so far as | know, included 
anything remotely approaching jazz. All 
matrix numbers shown on wax and label are 
bogus, and the label seems to have had a very 
short life and no traceable supplements or 
catalogue. 

METROPOLE. 

| have before me as | write the Metropole 
supplement (‘‘ No. 1’ it claims to be) for 
May, 1928. Inside are references to ‘* Records 
previously issued ’’— we can thus assume that 
the original issue was in April, 1928. The 
labels were black and gold, rather striking in 
many ways, especially as the motto was “‘A 
Striking Record ’’ and the trade-mark was 
Big Ben. The price was 3s. each, the record- 
ing was done by Piccadilly, and during the 
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LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


(Part 8). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


life of the Metropole label, American Van 
Dyke and allied brands also appeared, cloaked, 
as usual, in pseudonymity. However, nothing 
very sensational has so far been found on 
Metropole, apart, possibly from a coupling by 
Fred Elizalde’s orchestra ‘‘ under the direc- 
tion of Adrian Rollini,’’ quoting the label, and 
including that worthy on bass sax., with vocal 
refrains by Al Bowlly. The titles are After 
The Sun’s Kissed The World Goodbye and If 
Anything Happened To You, which is a waltz. 

Strange things seem to have happened on 
this label, for on Metropole 1014, we find one 
side is So Tired by the Kneller Hall Band, 
backed by Polly Wolly Doodle sung by Stanford 
Robinson and his Plantation Singers! Fur- 
ther, the back cover of the leaflet | have, and 
which | recall getting when it was issued over 
twenty-three years ago, refers to Records for 
a Hospital Ballot No. 2, first prize £1,000, free 
ballot ticket with every Metropole Record. 
The ballot closed on July 14th, 1928, but what 
it elected is lost to memory. The records 
were reduced to 2s. 6d. during the period of 
the ballot, and | rather fancy the idea was to 
buy the lot, vote for them in order of merit, 
and so win the £1,000 if your choice coin- 
cided with a list prepared by some official of 
the firm. 


ORIOLE. 


As far as | can trace, there were just three 
issues of Oriole records likely to interest 
the jazz collector. These graced the limited 
market of Messrs. Levy’s during the months 
of May, June and July, 1927. In that period, 
only fourteen records were issued : thirteen 
in a 1000 series that comprised some of the 
finest jazz ever issued here on any label at 
any time, and one in a 2000 series by Peggy 
English, accompanied by Nichols, Lang and 
Schutt. The critic in the Melody Maker 
either condemned them outright or damned 
with faint praise ; they were far too ‘‘crude’”’ 
and ‘‘ lacking in subtlety ’’ for him. The 
Gramophone never referred to them, and 
they disappeared without any mourning. 
That they are now perhaps the most sought- 
after and most highly-prized jazz records 
that ever appeared on a British label is due 
in no small measure to this lack of apprecia- 
tion on the part of the critics, and hence of 
the public ; the publicity they were accorded 
was prominently displayed in each issue of 
the only magazine that deigned to notice 
them. Although one side of 1005 is a poor 


(continued on page 19) 
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CORN AND CIRCUSES. 

The covers of The Record Changer have 
nearly always pleased us. That for the May 
issue, by Robert J. Lee and showing a strictly 
medieval jug band, was no exception. The in- 
nards of the magazine, however, seldom 
provide us with much joy. 

Of course, the section devoted to the 
buying and selling of records must be ex- 
tremely useful to collectors, as also are the 
columns devoted to rarities of doubtful 
musical worth. It is the record reviews that 
really worry us. 

Sometimes, when you read “ critics ’’ like 
these, flying so far off the beam, you briefly 
wonder about your own sense of direction, 
or sanity. It is perfectly understandable that 
the rough, ersatz Dixieland of recent years 
should have made an appeal to young fellows, 
young fellows as mature as National Mouse- 
trap and of no musical experience. It doesn’t 
matter at all that that kind of music doesn’t 
swing, for it has a beat like elephant’s feet, 
most suitable for the insensitive. 

But these ‘‘ critics ’’ somehow manage to 
go on listening to the stuff year after year 
without any raising of their musical standards. 
Rather, we would say, do their standards 
get lower. Examine samples from this issue. 

One Robert L. Thompson, writing about 
records by George Lewis, describes them as, 
“All in all, a prize package for the New 
Orleans minded.’’ But the package has its 
imperfections. Says he, ‘‘It is unfortunate 
that the band does not employ more breaks, 
stop-time choruses and other gimmicks 
to relieve the sometimes monotonous 4/4 
rhythms.” 

How do you like that, you lily-white lovers 
of the pure and traditional ? What the hell 
kind of ** gimmicks ’’ do you want to shake 
up the tedium ? Would you like the whole 
miserable proceedings put through an echo 
chamber ? How about electrically amplifying 
that ducky banjo ? Would some firemen’s 
bells and sirens help ? Or the cry of the 
Golden Bantam as a coda? 

Then there is George Avakian, who must 
be old enough by now to know very much 
better. He is immensely heartened by a 
musician’s achievement in ‘‘ hammering ”’ 
(his verb) a note down ‘‘a full tone, which 
is really bearing down on a blue note.” 
(Think about this quietly, dear readers.) 
Some of Turk Murphy’s records excite him 
so much that he finds ‘‘ The temptation is 
very strong to say that this is the best white 
jazz band of all time.’’ Leaving him to battle 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


with his temptation, the eye shifts to a picture 
of Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band on the same 
page. The men are dressed in circus suits, a 
banjo plunker occupies a prominent and 
central position, and — hip, hip, hooray ! — 
Turk himself has his foot in his slide ! Slap- 
bang in the glorious tradition ! 


(We understand that the reason why they 
won’t have people like these playing in 
circuses is because the big cats say such 
music spoils their acts.) 

But how long, baby, how long ? 
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THE HINES IS FINE. 

American Columbia’s lengthening series 
of LP piano selections was recently greatly 
enhanced by the addition of one by Earl 
Hines. Readers of The Melody Maker and 
Jazz Hot will have noted, probably with 
quiet amusement, that Leonard Feather was 
displeased by the inclusion in it of another 
version of Rosetta. 


It doesn’t matter that Rosetta is a very, very 
pretty number, or that it is an essential part 
of the Hines repertoire, or that this version 
is very different from any other on record. 
Would Feather have been happier had How 
High The Moon been included, and would he 
then have added the few kind words the 
record deserved ? 


We have been fortunate enough to hear 
nearly all the records in this Columbia series, 
and this by Earl is really the best and most 
exciting. The titles are: Velvet Moon, | 
Hadn’t Anyone ’Till You, These Foolish Things, 
Deed | Do, Rosetta, When | Dream Of You, You 
Can Depend On Me and Diane. ; 


It seems to be a silly rule at Columbia for 
“* cocktail ’’ numbers to be interspersed with 
more rhythmical numbers. Just why droopy 
numbers without beat should be deemed to 
provide a proper accompaniment for cock- 
tails, is beyond us. We always thought of 


EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES. 


cocktail time as the bright and lively prelude 
to warm, languishing romance and the more 
attractive kinds of sin, or even to a heavy 
dinner with heavier speeches. Anyway, the 
Father’s ‘‘ cocktail ’’ numbers are much less 
hard to take than most of those put down by 
his predecessors in the series. The slow 
Velvet Moon, for example, has strange left- 
hand chords, dissonant in effect, rather like 
those in Child of a Disordered Brain. Foolish 
Things is a number we dislike, but Earl has 
some pretty ideas in it. The only other 
‘* cocktail ’’ piece is When | Dream Of You, 
and this is such a beautiful performance of 
such a beautiful tune (by Earl) that it escapes 
from the category. If only Ella or Louis would 
make it, Earl would have a real hit on his 
hands. 

The other titles, with the exception of 
Diane, are typical, just what you hope for, the 
firm, sure beat, the dazzling ideas, and the 
singing quality which we suppose is embodied 
in what they term his ‘‘ trumpet style.’’ We 
listen to all the other pianists — Tatum, 
Peterson, both Joneses, Mary Lou, and on 
down — but we would wrap them all up and 
give them back to you for Hines, the greatest, 
the most imaginative, or, simply, the pianist 
with the most swing. 

Diane, you think, is going to be another 
ballad for cocktails, but he takes her through 
several changes of style into a superbly kick- 
ing climax. 

The recording is the best we have ever 
heard for the Hines piano. J. C. Heard, on 
drums, does very well indeed. The cover 
notes that this session, including preliminary 
discussion, was made in less than three hours. 
Not bad. We must check on the times taken 
by the cool boys. 

Incidentally, in this series the other LP’s 
that we find most attractive are by Eddie 
Heywood, Teddy Wilson and Jess Stacy, in 
that order. Weare tired of Garner, although 
his recent Columbia Honeysuckle Rose is 
amongst his best efforts. We hope that Billy 
Kyle and Marlowe Morris will get a break in 
the series. 
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THE BLUES IS GREEN. 


In writing of Spooks Ball by Hines, it may be 
recalled that we were enthusiastic about the 
trombone solo. This, we learn from a most 
excellent source, was by Bennie Green, and 
not by any of the trombones listed on the 
label. 


Green is not a bopper. He is a musician 
with new ideas, pretty well a new tone, but 
he keeps a real beat and swings in the old 
style. Somehow or other, Bill Harris and Jay 
Jay seem to have captured a disproportionate 
amount of attention during the past few years, 
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but the New Man on Trombone, with the 
New Sound, is undoubtedly Bennie Green, 
and, unlike a lot of new sounds, this one is 
well worth hearing. 
With Budd Johnson, tenor, Green made 
four sides for the Jubilee label : 
The Blues Is Green. 


The tops here is the first title, on which 
both Hines finds do themselves justice. 
This is as neat and successful a side as we 
have come across in a long while, both in 
conception and execution. Lowland Bounce 
is in similar vein, but does not come off so 
well. The other two numbers are ballads 


La Vie en Rose. 5032 at slow tempo. There is some good playing 
Lowland Bounce. on them, but it is distorted by the W.C., 
Our Very Own. we mean the E.C., the echo chamber. 
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= €RAEME BELL = 


and his Dixieland Jazz Band 


ON SUPRAPHON RECORDS. 


GET IT FIXED/ORGAN GRINDER 22582 
PANAMA RAG/ RIVERSIDE BLUES xe . 
CZECHOSLOVAK JOURNEY /FIDGETY FEET C/23173 
JUST GONE / WALKING WENCESLAUS SQUARE C/23175 


— UNDOUBTEDLY THEIR BEST RECORDS — 


Wholesale : 


Collet’s Record Dept., 48, Woburn Place, London, W.C. 1. 
Retail : 


International Bookshop, 52, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 


and recognised dealers. 
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-“ OBVIOUSLY, ARTHUR, WE CAN'T HAVE A FUNERAL PARADE WITHOUT A BODY— 


AND AS THE PIANO MAN, YOU'RE THE ONLY ONE WE CAN SPARE 


For your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - Jelly Roll Morton 


10d. each plus 2d. postage, 


or 3/4d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
15/6 per year. 
Back Issues—9d. per copy, post free. 


Australian Jazz Quarterly 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 


4 issues - 7/6. 
Trial Copy - 1/3d. post free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 
Back Issues—I/9d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 


Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


(we can now accept ads. for insertion in the 
RECORD EXCHANGE. Rates: 1 Page (80 lines) 
25/-; 4 Page (40 lines) 15/-) 

JAZZ JOURNAL - Bound Copies, 1950. 
limited supply only—15/6 each, post free. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

TO NEW READERS - - 

6 assorted back issues of Jazz Journal - 6/- 

3 ” ” ” ” 3/9 
each lot post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLER. 


Articles - Discography - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/é6d. post free. 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


SHEET MUSIC 
Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. if You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 
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GRAEME BELL AND HIS DIXIELAND 
JAZZ BAND. 
Panama Rag Riverside Blues. 
(Supraphon C.23172). 
Fidgety Feet/ Czechoslovak Journey. 
(Supraphon C.23173). 
Dallas Blues! Wish | Could Shimmy Like My 
Sister Kate. 
(Supraphon C.23174). 
Just Gone/Walking Wenceslaus Square. 
(Supraphon C.23175). 
Willie The Weeper Blue Tongue Blues. 
(Supraphon C.23177). 

These ten sides, recorded during the 
initial trip of the Bell Band to Europe, have 
just become available over here, and a very 
pleasant selection they are too. The mixture 
of original numbers with old stock favourites 
provides a very interesting group of tunes, 
and the band render them with everything 
they have got. Although certain of their 
ideas are obviously record inspired rather 
than original, their playing is so full of con- 
fidence and verve that its spontaneity and 
lift more than compensate for any minor 
shortcomings. Their ensembles are beautifully 
integrated, and the use of breaks, and a 
logical sequence of solos on each side holds 
the interest from beginning to end. There 
is not enough space to detail all the solo work, 
but Ade Monsbourgh must be commended 
for his solo on Czechoslovak Journey, likewise 
Pixie Roberts, for his work on Shimmy Like 


My Sister Kate. Graeme Bell plays some very 
Mortonish piano on Walking Wenceslaus 
Square, and brother Roger takes an excellent 
solo on Fidgety Feet. { think Just Gone must 
have been recorded at a different session to 
the other titles, as the balance is surprisingly 
at variance. The last two sides, although 
labelled as by the whole band, are in actuality 
played by two smaller groups, the ‘* Late 
Hour Hounds "’ and ‘‘ Original Four.’’ Ade 
Monsbourgh is featured on clarinet in his own 
composition, Blue Tongue Blues, backed by 
Jack Varney, banjo (who also solos), ‘* Baron ”’ 
Silbereisen, tuba, and Russ Murphy, wash- 
board. Willie The Weeper is played by Roger 
and Graeme Bell, Pixie Roberts, and Russ 
Murphy, and a very nice job they make of 
it — everybody taking pleasant solos except 
Murphy, who keeps up his unostentatious 
but really solid beat. All these records 
present the work of a band of rare capabilities, 
full of enthusiasm, playing at their keenest 
and freshest, and they certainly merit a place 
on the sheives of all lovers of jazz. 


TG. 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS’ STOMPERS 
Bill Bailey (154) Weary Blues (155). 
(Esquire 10.140). 

Recorded on March 25th last, these are 
two further sides from the session which 
produced the excellent Moonshine and 
Rum and Coca-Cola. As before, the band is 
a mixture, drawn largely from the Crane 


ed 


J.K. Tyl: 


FOUR OF THE BELL BOYS PHOTOGRAPHED DURING THE BAND'S VISIT TO PRAGUE IN 1947. 
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MIKE DANIEL’S DELTA JAZZMEN. 


River and Lyttelton bands. The combination 
is a happy one and it captures the revivalist 
spirit most admirably on both sides with 
plenty of good ensemble and solo work. 

The ensemble playing on the first side is 
really excellent with lan Christie’s clarinet 
in Doddsian mood. Though the rhythm 
section is inclined to be stodgy, the band 
ride this one out with great gusto and some 
finely phrased trombone work from Keith 
to the fore. The reverse is no less interest- 
ing. Taken at a brisk tempo, The Stompers 
tackle this famous standard with obvious 
enjoyment and with well controlled preci- 
sion. The last two choruses have tremendous 
drive to them, and the record is worth 
owning for these alone. Pt. 

MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

South (150)/Mahogany Hall Stomp (151). 

(Esquire 10.128). 

These two sides were recorded by Esquire 
at the Hammersmith Palais ‘‘ Jazz Band 
Ball,’ organised by the N.F.J.O., last March. 
The recording isn’t at all bad considering 
the obvious difficulties, and the band retains 
on wax much of the drive and forcefulness 
which made it one of the standout attractions 
of the evening. 

| like both the style and good musicianship 
of this little group very much. Its playing 
is compact and neat. The first side swings 
along nicely with good ensemble work, but 
Mike seems a little unsure of himself in his 
solo passages. The reverse, taken at a very 
brisk tempo, is rather better. The tune 
seems to suit the boys, Mike has more 
confidence and the whole performance 
sounds really relaxed. P. T. 
THE REV. R. A. DANIELS’ GOSPEL CHOIR. 
He’s The Lily Of The Valley (6075)/I Shall 

Wear A Crown (6076). 
(Capitol CL.13530). 

Continuing their policy of issuing con- 
temporary examples of Negro sacred music, 
Capitol now follow the Goldia Haynes 
record with a most interesting coupling by 
the Mount Zion Gospel Choir. Led by the 
Rev. R. A. Daniels, who is featured as pianist 
and baritone voice, the mixed choir works 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


itself into a wonderfully ‘‘ hot’’ frenzy of 
religious fervour, complete with off-beat 
clapping. The clapping is led by two hand- 
clap leaders and it is surprisingly effective in 
this instance. The Rev. Daniels beats out 
some fine rhythm on the piano and is prob- 
ably Goldia Haynes’ accompanist, too, as the 
style sounds very similar. 

Though there is a certain slickness in 
these two performances, it is easily offset 
by the sincerity and zest which the Rev. 
Daniels and his choir infuse into both these 
sides. Both highly recommended. 

DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS FAMOUS 
ORCHESTRA. 
Prelude To A Kiss/Black And Tan Fantasy. 
(H.M.V. JO243—5s. 44d.). 

Rex Stewart (cornet) ; Ray Nance (violin 
and tpt.) ; Taft Jordan, Shelton Hemphill, 
William Anderson (tpts.) ; Lawrence Brown, 
Claude Jones, Joe Nanton (tmbs.) ; Johnny 
Hodges, Otto Hardwick, Al Sears, Jimmy 
Hamilton, Harry Carney (saxes) ; Fred Guy 
(gtr.) ; Alvin Raglin (bass) ; Sonny Greer 
(drs.) ; Duke Ellington (pno.). 

Although neither of these sides are 
musically of very much worth, for they both 
fall way below the true Ellington standard, 
they will come as interesting items to many 
Ellington collectors, for neither have before 
this been issued anywhere. 

They were recorded in New York on 
May 10th (Prelude), and May 11th (B. and T.), 
1945, and were included in quite a large 
batch of unissued material recorded around 
that period for the Victor Company. 

Black And Tan is much the better side and 
it is good to hear those ‘* jungle ’’ tones of 
Tricky Sam Nanton’s trombone, but the 
side lacks the swing of the previous versions 
of this excellent tune, and much of the heat 
would have seemed to have been ironed out. 

The reverse is rather pretty, but quite 
swingless. Nance plays a horrible straight 
violin solo and the only point worthy of note 
is that Harry Carney has always been supreme 
as a baritone saxophonist. 

S. T. 

ERROLL GARNER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Flamingo/I Can’t Give You Anything But Love. 

(Esquire 10-136). 

These two numbers represent Garner in 
widely contrasting mood. The first side is 
full of delicate ornamentation and rich 
embellishment — exactly the sort of romantic 
interpretation demanded by Grouya’s tune. 
The reverse might almost be described as 
a ‘‘ strict tempo ”’ version, with much more 
percusive playing and a real beat. They both 
demonstrate to the full what a really excellent 
pianist Errol Garner is in every sense. The 
fertility of his invention, his inate good taste, 
and truly prodigious technique, put him in 
a class of his own. The ‘* Rhythm ”’ consists 
of Leonard Gaskin, bass, and Charlie Smith, 


HARRY CARNEY. 


drums, and although the latter becomes 
unexpectedly exuberant in places, they both 
provide very adequate support. 


STAN GETZ QUARTET. 
My Old Flame/The Lady In Red. 
(Esquire 10-137). 
There’s A Small Hotel/I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin. 
(Esquire 10-138). 
Too Marvellous For Words/What’s New ? 
(Esquire 10-148). 


The first coupling was cut in 1949, with a 
group consisting of : Getz, Tony Aless, 
piano, Percy Heath, bass, and Don Lamond, 


.drums. The remaining four titles were cut 


about six months later, with the personnel 
changed to: Getz, Al Haig, piano, Tommy 
Potter, bass, and Roy Haynes, drums. Apart 
from the first side, which is all Getz solo, the 
rest follow a similar routine of long solos by 
Getz, divided about mid-way by a piano solo, 
of which, | think the most notable example is 
that of Tony Aless on Lady In Red. Getz runs 
the whole gamut of modern tenor saxophone 
technique on these six titles — varying from 
the almost rhapsodic to the furiously driving 
intensity of some of the passages in Small 


REX STEWART. 
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Hotel. He is an admirable player in every 
way, and his work is worthy of the closest 
attention. The backing he receives is ex- 
cellent throughout, with especial marks to 
the two drummers, Don Lamond and Roy 
Haynes. 

BOBBY HACKETT AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

Dardanella/Embraceable You. 
(Parlophone D.P.242). 

These two sides were cut in 1939, with a 
fine line-up, including : Sterling Bose, Pee 
Wee Russell, Ernie Caceres, Dave Bowman, 
and Eddie Condon; however, the solo 
spots are almost entirely filled by Hackett, 
and both numbers get melodic swing treat- 
ment. Hackett’s cornet work is notable for 
its rich, full tone, and simple phrasing, and 
on Embraceable You, his last chorus is excellent. 
This is the better side of the two, being 
beautifully orchestrated and played, although 
the use of the celeste is somewhat over-done. 


LIONEL HAMPTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
| Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With Me 
(157)/Air Mail Special (160). 

(MGM 401). 

This is Hampton’s first release on the MGM 
label and it’s not a particularly auspicious 
debut. The first side is the best and played 
in a very quiet and commercial style, though 
even so the pleasant melody, retained so well 
on the Louis Armstrong version, gets lost by 
the faintly boppish and over-advanced treat- 
ment. 

The vocal by Janet Thurlow falls a long way 
behind that of Billie Holiday on Vocalion, 
and Hamp’s brief solo can hardly be called 
inspired. The reverse is a new arrangement 
of an old Hampton and Goodman favourite 
and is played in the accustomed frenzied style, 
with high speed tenor playing and Hamp 
himself really hitting with those hammers. 
The trumpet player certainly makes up in 
technique what he lacks in taste and feeling. 

GOLDIA HAYNES. 
Oh Lord, How Long (5865)/The Truth In The 
Gospel (5870). 
(Capitol CL 13550). 

It seems that the record companies have at 
last found that gospel singing appeals to quite 
a substantial portion of the record-buying 
public. Anyway, it is pleasant to find Capitol 
following up their initial Goldia Haynes 
release with another one which is equally 
as good. 

Though Goldia may not have quite the 
range of Mahalia Jackson or the tremendous 
rhythmic vitality of Rosetta Tharpe, she is 
nevertheless a most interesting and exciting 
singer to listen to. The rhythm section 
accompaniment is fine with a real beat to it 
on both these, and Sister Goldia swings out 
with obvious enthusiasm. The guitar solo on 
the first side is particularly good, and | think, 
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on the whole, this coupling is better than its 
predecessor. 


STAN KENTON. 


STAN KENTON. 
Tortillas & Beans (7342)/Dynaflow (7344). 

(Capitol CL 13561). 

Willow, Weep For Me (1217) /Unison Riff (2361). 
(Capito! CL 13519). 

Artistry In Tango (7316)/September Song 

(7317). 

(Capitol CL 13525). 

Soothe Me (2274)/He’s Funny That Way (2367). 
(Capitol CL 13406). 

Once again the Kenton fans seem to be 
better served than anyone, with Capitol 
digging back into the archives when no new 
issues are available for the ‘‘ Progressive 
Jazz ’’ enthusiasts. 

This month’s collection presents a very 
mixed bag ranging from 1946 to the present 
time, the latest being perhaps the least 
successful. For instance, September Song is 
treated with little sympathy as regards mood 
and presentation, while the use of an unison 
vocal seems entirely out of place. However, 
the rhythm section is very good on this side, 
though the brass is, to my mind, too sonorous, 
as the French would say. The artistic tango 
on the reverse is a Kenton original which is 
very pretentious, with an insistent pounding 
tango rhythm in Ravel style. The arrange- 
ment winds up with the usual Kenton caco- 
phony. 

Willow and Funny That Way are both vocal 
arrangements featuring June Christy. June 
sings well on the first side, in faintly Sarah 
Vaughan style, while the orchestra plays neat 
rhythm figures behind with only occasional 
brassy blasts. June is even better on the 
reverse with a pleasantly played and sung 
revival of the good old tune of the late 
twenties. 

Unison Riff, recorded in November, 1947, 
though typical Kenton of that period, is the 
best of the bunch. It’s a Rugolo arrangement 
with good solo work from Art Pepper on 
alto, Eddie Bert on trombone, and Ray Wetzel 
on trumpet, with Jack Constanzo adding a 

cuban touch now and again. June Christy 


also endeavours to assuage the savage with 
her version of Soothe Me, but neither June nor 
the Kenton brass succeeded in doing so, as 
far as | am concerned. As Shakespeare ob- 
served in ‘‘ As You Like It’’ and | quote: 
‘* Tis no matter how it be in tune, so it make 
noise enough.” 


Tortillas is a fairly recent recording and 
very much more commercial than hereto- 
fore consisting almost entirely of a Mexican- 
styled vocal duet by Eddie Gomez and 
Wetzel, supported by a rumba rhythm back- 
ing plus some unusually subdued brass figures. 
| have a feeling that this is intended to be 
tongue-in-cheek and a parody on the Manana 
type of number. If so, it doesn’t come off 
too well. 


The reverse is much more familiar Kenton 
music and is good of its kind. Penned by 
Ray Wetzel it is well performed and does 
give the impression of a huge hydro electric 
power station plus the usual over-load of 
brass. A little shedding might have helped 
this side, as it becomes rather repetitive after 
the first minute or so. All the same, | re- 
commend this side to the Kenton enthusiasts. 

Pa. 
VIC LEWIS ORCHESTRA. 
Vic’s Riff (174)/Festival Riff (178). 
(Esquire 10-134). 

Recorded on May 7th last, these are two 
very competently performed arrangements 
by Vic Lewis’s new band, with the Kenton 
influence still very pronounced. 

The first side is a better than usual riff — 
at least it has a tune to it — composed by 
Pete Rugolo and Vic himself, and it features 
an excellent alto solo by Ronnie Chamber- 
lain. It is also both restrained and tasteful, 
which is more than can be said for some of 
Rugolo’s arrangements for the Kenton band. 

The reverse was composed by Vic’s ar- 
ranger, Edwin Holland, and, oddly enough, 
is very much more in the Kenton mood than 
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the first side. This, too, is an above average 
two-bar repeated phrase riff tune ; and the 
performance is both stylish and competent. 
A good double for modernists. 

P.T. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON BAND. 

The Doormouse (13251) /Suffolk Air (13275). 

(Parlophone R3398). 

Recorded on February 28th of this year, 
the Lyttelton-Christie composition on-the 
first side maintains the usual Lyttelton high 
standard. In other words, good musician- 
ship ; real jazz feeling and an easy, relaxed 
performance. High spot of this side is 
Lyttelton’s own solo, both fluent and ex- 
pressive ; though Keith Christie’s trombone 
playing is very good, too, but better suited 
to ensemble than solo work. Driven by a 
good, driving beat this is another performance 
of which all the band can be proud. 

The reverse, composed by Wally Fawkes, 
and recorded on March 21st last, is a quiet 
and reflective blues which features Humph 
playing second clarinet, and is without Keith 
Christie. Wally is very obviously under the 
Bechet influence, but his solo work is ex- 
cellent in every way, inventive but never 
deviating far from the good melody. Lyttel- 
ton proves himself to be an able clarinettist 
— though | personally prefer him on trumpet 
—and his accompaniment to Wally is both 
musical and sympathetic. This side is a lesson 
in restrained playing and only marred by the 
inaudibility of the rhythm section, who are 
either a trifle too restrained or, which is 
more probable, too far from the mike. 

Pa. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
It Makes My Love Come Down/Blues For An 
Unknown Gypsy. 

JOE DANIELS AND HIS JAZZ GROUP. 
Barnyard Blues/Wolverine Blues. 
GRAEME BELL’S AUSTRALIAN JAZZ 
BAND. 

Bullant Blues. 

FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND. 
| Want A Big Butter & Egg Man. 

THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND. 
| Want A Girl, Just Like The Girl That Married 

Dear Old Dad. 


CRANE RIVER BAND. 
I’m Travelling. 

(Parlophones R3424, R3425, R3426 & R3427). 

There will be many of you, | know, who will 
want this set of recordings, as a reminder of 
that memorable concert in the Festival Hall 
on July 14th, 1951. As these sides were 
actually recorded during the performance, 
there are bound to be faults. There are 
wrong notes in places, and some of the bal- 
ance is not quite perfect, but taking everything 
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into consideration the standard of playing 
is quite high. 

As will be expected the Lyttelton band 
win the prize. The clarinet duet by Humph 
and Wally, based on Play Gypsy is quite 
delightful, both in melody and imagination. 
Thy rhythm is good and strong, and the 
duettists show what a remarkable feeling they 
have, one for the other. The backing, despite 
an out-of-tune beginning, is a good blues, 
with excellent solos from Keith Christie and 
Wally Fawkes, plus some fine muted breaks 
by Lyttelton. 

Both the Saints and the Crane River boys 
show that we have quite a fund of jazz talent 
these days. This is a good backing, for both 
bands play very well, but their styles are so 
dissimilar that they provide the perfect 
contrast. Featured on these sides are two of 
Britain’s most promising young jazz musicians 
— clarinetist Alan Radcliffe of the Saints, 
and trumpeter Ken Colyer of the Cranes. 

The Daniels sides will appeal strongly to 
two-beat followers. The band is a trifle 
untidy as yet and have not quite got to- 
gether, but trumpet player, Alan Wickham, 
and trombonist, Geoff Sowden, are two fine 
soloists. The latter has a fine solo on 
Wolverine, marred only by a lip fault in the 
last phrase. The rhythm is steady and lively, 
but is inclined to become a trifle umpity in 
places. 

The other record brings together Bell and 
Randall. The Bell is an original (?) twelve 
bar blues and a very nice one at that. The 
music is polished and. has a happy sound as 
if the boys were enjoying themselves. This 
is a good side. 

The Randall side is not quite so happy. 
Freddy plays well, as usual, but the band 
sound all at sixes and sevens and do not make 
a good jazz noise. One day this Randall boy 
will get a band which is really worthy of 
himself. 

ST. 
THE METRONOME ALL STARS. 
Early Spring (6252)/Local 802 Blues (6253). 
(Capitol CL 13545). 

Here are the results of the usual session 
organised by Metronome magazine and 
featuring most of the winners of its annual 
poll. 

The first side was written and arranged by 
Ralph Burns whilst the second, dedicated to 
the New York branch of the AF of M, was 
composed and arranged by George Shearing, 
who is featured on piano on both sides. 

Both are modern style jazz with bop over- 
tones, and surprisingly good of their kind, 
considering the usual difficulties of recording 
a number of star soloists unaccustomed to 
playing together as a team. The quality of 
the musicianship is high and the solos well 
executed, but the arrangements on both 
appear to me to be dull, and the playing 
tense. Stan Getz takes easily the best solo on 
the first, while honours on the second are 
shared by Stan Getz and George Shearing, 
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with Kai Winding’s trombone and Terry 
Gibbs’s vibe work worthy of mention. 


REV. A. W. NIX AND HIS 
CONGREGATION. 
The Black Diamond Express To Hell (Parts 
1 and 2). 


(Decca F9720). 
Brian Rust has told us of the risks — 
moral and material — that he ran acquiring 
a copy of this record in the bedroom of an 


old lady at Ilford, hence it is a relief to know . 


that the younger generation of collectors 
will not be exposed to such unseemly hazards 
in order to follow the journeyings of the 
sinner-laden train. This coupling was re- 
corded in Chicago in 1927, and originally 
issued in this country seven years later, 
representing the only specimen of its kind 
available over here for a very long period. 
It is a genuine example of a Negro preacher 
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addressing his congregation, complete with 
the responses of the latter, and a final closing 
passage of rhythmical chanting. The fervent 
recitative of the Rev. Nix grows more and 
more heated as he lists the various types of 
wrongdoers destined to rush headlong to 
the fires of the nether region, and by the end 
of the record one wonders how on earth his 
vocal chords stood up to much sermonising 
of this kind. It is an extremely unusual 
record, of the greatest interest, and certainly 
represents a tour de force on the part of the 
Rev. Nix. 

3.6, 

CHARLIE PARKER. 
Klactoveedsedstene/Charlie’s Wig. 
(Esquire 10-139). 
Cheryl/Bird Gets The Worm. 
(Savoy 952). 

No doubt these four sides represented 
landmarks in the bop movement when they 
were cut in 1947, but about all they provide 
now is dated phenomena for our local bop 
players to imitate, and, judging from his 
comments in the press, a certain amount of 
uneasy retrospection on the part of Parker. 
Although variously labelled as by ‘‘ Quartet,’’ 
Sextet,’” and ‘‘ All Stars,’’ the personnels 
on all sides are the usual five Parker con- 
freres, with the addition, on Charlie’s Wig, of 
J. J. Johnson, trombone. The four numbers, 
all listed as ‘‘ originals ’’ by Parker, are really 
quite formless, consisting merely of a series 
of improvised solos, with nothing to hold 
them together but the goodwill of the 
listener. Two of the sides, Klactoveedsedstene 
and Bird Gets The Worm, are played with a 
good deal of verve and technical proficiency, 
but Chery! slumps off into a very dreary 
noise. Things pick-up somewhat on Charlie’s 
Wig, with the soloists nearer their usual 
standards, and J. J. Johnson suitably making 
his presence felt. 
T.C, 


TOMMY POLLARDS DOWNBEAT FIVE. 
Just Friends/The Way You Look Tonight. 
(Esquire 10-142). 

Both these sides are dominated by the 
dynamic alto saxophone playing of Spike 
Robinson, which makes some of the other 
solo work sound positively meandering in 
comparison. Victor Feldman’s vibraphone 
work seems more erratic than usual — in 
parts it is first-rate, but there are whole 
passages when his ideas appear to out-strip 
his hammers, and several times he seems on 
the verge of losing himself. Tommy Pollard 
is not helped by the fact that his piano is 
under-recorded, especially on the first side. 


FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND. 
Ostrich Walk/Lea Bridge Stomp. 
(Parlophone R3412). 

First side has a notable series of breaks, 
and a nicely relaxed solo on clarinet by 
Bernie Stanton. This is followed by an 
excellent solo from Randall, and a trombone 
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chorus leading into the final ensemble. The 
reverse is an original by Randall, and in 
addition to a fine solo by himself, has some 
interesting piano by Stan Butcher, and a 
trombone solo. Both these sides seem a good 
deal more arranged than usual — and apart 
from the solos and final ensembles appear to 
follow a carefully worked-out and rehearsed 
routine. They move along logically from 
start to climax, and suffer from none of the 
awkward lapses so evident in the ranks of 
certain of the ‘“‘ revivalists’? when their 
improvisational faculties (collective or other- 
wise) suffer a temporary eclipse. The 
ensembles are well-balanced and cleanly 
played, but the rhythm, which is rock-steady, 
tends to become monotonous, and might be 
improved if it sounded a little less like a 
machine, and more like a series of human 
beings, each with his own characteristic 
touches of individuality. Freddy’s own work 
on both sides is first-rate, and free from the 
fireworks with which he sometimes quite 
needlessly spices his solos. 
RONNIE SCOTT BOPTET. 
Little Willie Leaps'/Chasin’ The Bird. 
(Esquire 10-141). 
Although not particularly distinguished 
for originality of ideas, there is plenty of good 
musicianship on these two sides, and they are 


notable for the debut on wax of Victor 
Feldman as a pianist. He fits in well through- 
out, and his solo on Little Willie Leaps demon- 
strates that he will soon be a formidable 
triple-threat man. Also noteworthy are 
Jimmy Deuchar's trumpet solo on the first 
side, and the alto saxophone work of Spike 
Robinson on both numbers. Scott solos on 
both sides, and is well up to form. 


RALPH SHARON. 
Slightly Oliver/A Bachelor Gay. 
(Melodisc 1169). 


First side consists of more or less familiar 
bop phrases given the highly individualistic 
Sharon treatment and veneer, and emerges 
as an interesting, beautifully played, example 
of modern piano work. The perennial fav- 
ourite on the other side is an almost straight 
rendition, and while being attractive enough 
of its kind, will hardly appeal to the usual 
Sharon fans. 


THE GEORGE SHEARING QUINTET. 
As Long As There’s Music/Geneva’s Move. 
(MGM 496). 

The first side is taken at a nice, easy tempo, 
and gets a straight-forward interpretation. 
The reverse is a good deal more intricate, 
and features fine solos on vibraphone and 


guitar, as well as a particularly brilliant effort 
by George himself. 
REINHOLD SVENSSON AND CHARLES 
NORMAN. 
South Bank Boogie/Muskrat Boogie. 
(Esquire 10-146). 

Technically, both these sides are very well 
played, but | doubt if either of the pianists 
has any particular admiration or avocation 
for this style, hence the fact that what might 
be described as pure mechanical skill replaces 
the feeling of the genuine boogie man. The 
Ory number gets very unusual treatment, 
and is not even synthetic boogie, but much 
nearer ragtime, which is getting somewhere 
near its original source of inspiration, | should 
say. 

LENNIE TRISTANO QUINTET. 
Progression /Retrospection. 
(Esquire 10-145). 

Both these sides, which are original numbers 
by Tristano, are beautifully played, although 
the interest tends to flag a little towards the 
end of Retrospection. On both sides the solos 
are divided between Lee Konitz, alto saxo- 
phone, Billy Bauer, guitar, and Tristano — 
the latter playing with particular brilliance 
on Progression. There is some fine drumming 
from Shelly Manne on both numbers. T. C. 

(continued on page 20.) 


A CHOICE SELECTION of JAZZ RECORDS ISSUED THIS YEAR 


The N.F.J.O. POLL WINNING RECORD... 


KID RENA’S DELTA JAZZ BAND 


Gettysburg March / Lowdown Blues 
High Society / Panama 


THE ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND— 


also highly placed 


If | ever cease to love / Salutation March ... 
’Taint nobody’s biz-ness if | do/Bugle Boy March 10-102 


COLLECTORS PLEASE NOTE! Never released in the States or France :- 


BUNK JOHNSON’S JAZZ BAND 


Tiger Rag /Make me a Pallet on the Floor 


Weary Blues / Careless Love 


THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS 


Bucket got a hole in it / Ai, Ai, Ai 


Bill Bailey won’t you please come home ) 


Weary Blues 
Rum and Coca Cola / Moonshine 


WILD BILL’S STOMPERS 


Eccentric Baby won’t you please come home 
(Vocal, Bertha Chippie Hill) 


PRICES - 10 inch 10-000 series 6 53d. inc. Tax. 


BUNTAS’ STORYVILLE JAZZ BAND 


Careless Love / Ice Cream bg 10-159 
10-111 GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG 
10-112 At Sundown / Pennies from Heaven 10-149 
RAY McKINLEY TRIO 
China Boy / Shoemaker’s Apron 10-150 
10-101 GOSTA TORNA AND HIS BAND 
Jazz Me Blues / 12th Street Rag 10-119 


REINHOLD SVENSSON & CHARLES NORMAN 


Muskrat Boogie /South Bank Boogie 10-146 
10-151 DANNY ALVIN’S KINGS OF DIXIELAND 
10-152 Maple Leaf Rag / Red Pepper Rag 10-121 
RECORDED AT THE N.F.J.O. JAZZ BAND BALL 
10-160 at Hammersmith Palais, London :— 
MIKE DANIEL’S DELTA JAZZMEN 
10-140 Mah Hali S 
ahogany. Hali Stomp / South 10-128 
10-130 CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND 
Eh la Bas! 12-013 


10-110 * 


CHRIS BARBER’S NEW ORLEANS 
Oh didn’t he ramble BAND 


12-013 


12inch 12-000 series 8/7id. inc. Tax. 


ALWAYS 


THE BEST 


IN JAZZ 


ESQUIRE RECORDS, 76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, London, W.C. 1. 
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BAXTER OFF-BEAM. 
Dear Sirs, 

That usually erudite folk expert, Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter, would seem to have gone beyond his depth in 
his remarks on Delia Murphys records: ‘‘ Irish Folk 
Singing at its best ’’ is hardly the correct phrase. Miss 
Murphy (or to give her her correct name, Mrs. Kiernan) 
is not to be confused with an Irish Folk Singer, nor are 
her songs anything better than modern decadent ballads 
of the Anglo-lrish or Post Famine period. They bear 
about the same relation to Irish Folk Songs as Jazz 
Gillum to Bessie Smith. 

In actua! fact Irish Folk Song, although disgracefully 
neglected in a land given over to the worship of Bing 
Crosby, is still alive, and to be found along the Western 
seaboard without much difficulty. Sung in Irish, and 
using a form of vocal inflection and decoration rather 
similar to that of some Indian folk music, it is hard to 
take and incomprehensible to the unaccustomed ear. 
However, the beauty of line and wealth of feeling, 
together with the poetic content of the words are well 
worth the trouble of the search. 

Unfortunately, the genuine article is not to be found 
in the commercial record lists, the nearest approach 
being a few sides by Maire Ni Scolaidhe and Donncadh 
Mac Colligh, the Marian Anderson and Paul Robeson of 
Irish Folk Song. 

There are of course, many recordings by Delia Murph 
types singing her scrt of material and it appears to sell 
better than the genuine thing. "Twas ever thus ’’! 

Although off the beam this time, | cannot close without 
a small tribute to Mr. Baxter and his fine column. May 
it long continue to preach the blues.— DEASUN 
MOULTON, Dublin, Eire. 


* 


MORE, Mr. BAXTER, PLEASE ! 
Dear Sirs, 


May | be allowed a small amount of space, in which 
to thank Derrick Stewart-Baxter for the interesting 
material which he always manages to include in his 
Preaching the Blues feature. 

His recent references to Burl Ives, Delia Murphy, 
Gospel Singers, etc., has made me realise that there are 
other readers of JAZZ JOURNAL who share my own 
interest in all forms of folk music. 

| fully realise that references of this sort must have a 
minority appeal, but please Mr. Editors, don’t wield the 
blue pencil too drastically if Derrick devotes some of his 
space in future issues to information of this nature. | 
would very much like to know something about such 
singers as the late Jimmy Rodgers, Bob Atcher, Pete 
Seeger, Woody Guthrie and so on. 

Is there a chance ? Or will the mere suggestion of 
this be howled down by the majority of your Jazz- 
Righteous readers.— ANTHONY WALES, Horsham, 


Sussex. 
* 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 
Dear Sirs, 

As a member of the NFJO Committee responsible for 
organising the Festival Concerts | felt duty bound to 
attend both Concerts, although my interests lie more 
along traditionalist lines. However, | have come to the 
stage these days when | can appreciate most things and 
the following observations are as impartial as they can 


e. 

First, the bands. To my mind, and this is born out by 
many others, the stars of the Traditionalist show were 
The Saints.”” 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J. R. R.A. 


This little outfit really rocked, they were musicianly 
withal, and kept up a wonderful beat. Surely their 
vocalist is a ‘‘ discovery.’ None of your vague shouting 
and mumbling for him; every word could be dis- 
tinguished, but still retaining the Jazz flavour, reminding 
one somewhat of the early Crosby. Full marks. The 
NFJO’s decision to include this band in the Concert has 
been vindicated. 

On to the Modern Concert, and to me the stars of this 
show, Tony Anton and His Band, a bunch of semi-pros 
from Acton, who played Kenton standards with verve 
and feeling, stealing the thunder from the other bands 
with their Special Arrangements,’ faultless intona- 
tions, and their batteries of strings. The audience really 
** went for this band. We know now who to believe, 
not the ‘‘ experts ’’ who previously had panned this 
band, but those enthusiasts and followers of the band 
who know that this group is going places. 

Disappointments were ; at the Traditionalist Concert, 
the Mulligan boys. They were sad, | hope it was only 
nerves, but they certainly gave an opening for our old 
friend ‘‘ Racial prejudice '’ (Steve to you). 

At the Modern Concert, the Dankworth Group gave 
me the least kick. They got a big hand before they played 
but not after. Their music seemed mechanical and 
‘** bitty.’’ This may be a personal opinion and | confess 
is probably not wholly unbiased. 

The Comperes .. . Deryk Guyler at the traditional 
Concert was efficient if not outstanding. He did his job 
of introducing the bands and numbers and then “‘ silently 
stole away.”’ 

Steve Race at the Modern Concert was his usual 
urbane self, making interesting patter whilst the bands 
changed over, but why did he have to spoil what other- 
wise was an excellent job of compering by making his 
ones crack at the traditionalists ? Not quite full marks 

teve. 

The audiences . .. what can | say about them... they 
were wonderful . . . graced by the presence of H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth on the Saturday, both the Saturday 
and Monday audience were magnificent. They were 
well-behaved (and why not ?), did not smoke when 
asked not to, responded wonderfully to the music, and 
incidently cleared out all the bars on both nights ! ! 

Summing up; two memorable Concerts which | 
personally would not have missed for worlds, un- 
doubtedly stepping stones in British Jazz History, and 
now, what about some more Concerts at the same place ? 

As the doorman said to me as we went out “‘ This is 
the first time this place has ever woken up.’’—PETE 
PAYNE, London, S.E.6. 


AUDIENCE BEHAVIOURISM. 


Dear Sirs, 

| have no doubt that much will be written about the 
Festival Jazz Concert held on Saturday, 14th July, but 
as that will probably be mainly concerned with the bands 
and music | should like to express a2 few opinions about 
the members of the audience, for many of them let their 
excitement get the better of their manners and seemed 
to be unable to distinguish good from bad. 

After many of the solos a storm of cheering and clap- 
ping broke out from many sections of the audience, with 
the result that the next soloist was quite inaudible, often 
for as much as half his solo. This may be appreciative 
but it is also rude, both to the rest of the audience who 
are trying to listen to the music and to the musician. It 
is a pity that these unruly people donot got to more 
concerts of classical music for they would find that the 
audience do not cheer the pianist after he has taken a 
solo passage during a piano concerto and if they did try 
to applaud they would meet with a very cool reception 
from the rest of the audience, whilst if persisting in this 
uncalled for exuberance, more fitting for a football 
match than a concert, they would probably be politely 
but firmly requested to leave the hall. 

Many members of the audience seemed so excited that 
if they ever hac any discrimination it had certainly been 
forgotten for that evening. Anything and everything 
was applauded irrespective of whether it was good, bad 
or indifferent, and the louder a band played the greater 
were the cheers and clapping — the audience’s critical 
yardstick seeming to be ‘‘ the louder the betier.”’ It 
seemed to matter little as to whether or not the bands 
played with feeling, relaxation, good tone, rhythm, a 
sense of dynamics, etc., in fact nothing mattered so long 
as they blew as though trying to attract followers from 
the North Bank. This lack of discrimination on the part 
of audiences will de jazz no good and may do much harm, 
for if a band receives rapturous applause for sheer 
blowing power they may be misled into thinking that they 
are another Hot Five and will make no effort to eradicate 
their manifest shortcomings. 

More jazz concerts by all means, but also audiences 
with a little more discrimination, for otherwise the 
followers of British jazz may be the milistone round its 
neck dragging it down instead of helping to lift it up toa 
higher level.— E. P. TOWNLEY, Kenilworth, Warwicks. 
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ONE SWEET LETIER FROM YOU. 


MORE HARMONY, PLEASE ! 
Dear Sirs, 

| feel | must congratulate you on the excellence of 
JAZZ JOURNAL, it means a great deal to someone like 
myself a long way from any jazz scene ; the post from the 
U.K. invariably takes two months by sea. 

Is it possible to stop Messrs. L and P and Race from 
filling their valuable space with continuous mud slinging 
at each other ? It begins to pall after a few issues, — 
NIGEL WILLIAMS, West Nile, Uganda. 


* 


TURNER BEGS TO DIFFER. 
Dear Sirs, 

| have been a keen, and interested, reader of your 
excellent magazine for the past two-and-a-half years, 
and I’ve come to the conclusion that | must be an oddity 
in the ranks of ‘‘ traditional ’’ jazz fans. 

The reason that | say this, is because the majority of 
your correspondents, contributors, etc., seem to be 
solid Armstrong fans, whereas | 2m quite convinced that 
he is not the greatest jazzman alive to-day, and is certainly 
not the greatest jazz trumpeter we’ve ever heard. 

| feel that Armstrong turned his back on jazz in the 
early 30’s, and retained his position, and popularity, by 
going commercial, and acting the clown. 

| find the present-day Armstrong much less exciting 
to listen to than in the ’20’s. 

In my opinion the greatest jazzman alive to-day is 
Sidney Bechet. He has remained true to jazz all the 
while, and has certainly never descended to clowning. 

The greatest trumpeter, in my opinion, was Tommy 
Ladnier. 

I'm even more convinced of my ‘‘ oddness ’’ when | 
realise that | very much like Muggsy, Wild Bill, Bunk, 
and Lu Watters, and do not care for Lyttelton, Randall 
and Graeme Bell. 

h well! Though | continue to languish (quite 
happily) in the outer darkness, may | wish your magazine 
many, many, more issues.— T. H. TURNER, Erdington, 
Birmingham, 23. 


* 


REVIVALISTS. 
Dear Sirs, 

Just afew words regarding Steve Race’s remarks about 
“* revivalists.’’ If he is to be believed the English 
revivalists have forgotten that most of their idols did 
have a formal musical education. Oliver and Armstrong 
are the only two | can think of who didn’t. 

Jelly Roll did, and so did even Bunk Johnson, who 
played in legitimate (reading) bands first, but liked to 
play jazz better. 

Certainly, the favourite Morton band records are far 
from crude, but display the playing of a well-rehearsed, 
disciplined organization — and the same applies to King 
Oliver ! 

The only English band | have heard is that of Lyttelton, 
of which the few records | have been able to get hold of 
form 2 treasured part of my collection— ALAN D 
DARE, Portland, Oregon, U.S.A. 


* 


HILL-AND-DALE.”” 
Dear Sirs, 

While junk-shopping recently | came across a pile of 
Pathe O.M.5’s, etc., all recorded in the old hill and dale 
method. 

The 64 dollar question that | need your assistance over 
is how on earth do | play them ? | have a normal type 
gramophone, so what type of stylus or equipment do I 
need ? 

You’d think that after collecting jazz discs for over 
ten years I'd know the answer myself, but ! guess I've 
never had my head out of the jazz arena long enough to 
give it a thought. 

Hoping you can help me.— S. NILSEN, 64, Caistor 
Drive, Nunsthorpe, Grimsby, Lincs. 

(We once owned an adaptor for ‘* hill-and-dales.’’ It 
was the work of Percy Pring, who, we are sure, still 
owns the idea. Could you please help, Percy ? Thanks. 
Eds.). 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions, 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be accompanied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps. 


Be 
Bey 


PAPA CELESTIN 


AND THE 
VOODOO QUEEN 


By FLOYD LEVIN. 


Marie Laveau, The Voodoo Queen, 


There lived a conjure-lady, not long ago, ; 
* Way down yonder in New Orlean. 


In New Orleans, Louisiana... named Marie Laveau. 
Believe it or not, strange as it seems, 
She made a fortune selling voodoo and interpreting dreams. 
She was known throughout the nation as The Voodoo Queen. 
Folks came to her from miles and miles around, 5 
She showed them how to “‘ put that voodoo down,”’ This wonder woman for to hear. 
To the voodoo lady they would go — rich, educated, ignorant, and They were ‘fraid to be seen at her gate, 

poor. And would creep through the dark to hear their fate. 
She'd snap her fingers and shake her head, Holdin’ dark veils over their head, 
Then tell ‘em ‘bout their lovers livin’ or dead. They would tremble to hear what Marie Laveau said. 
Poor Marie Laveau, 
Marie Laveau, The Voodoo Queen from New Orlean’ 


Marie Laveau helped them in her hand,** 
New Orleans was her promise land, 
Quality folks came from far and near, 


An old, old lady named Widow Brown, 

She asked why her lover stopped comin’ around. 

The voodoo gazed at her and squalled, 

** | seen him kissin’ a young girl up in Shakespears Hall,* 
Standin’ near an oak tree in the dark.”’ 

Poor Marie Laveau, 

Marie Laveau, The Voodoo Queen, 

“Way down yonder in New Orlean.’ 


She made gris-gris*** with an old ram horn, 
Stuffed with feathers and shucks from a corn. 
A big black cat urn and cat-fish-fin,**** 
Made a man get religion and give up his sin. 
Poor Marie Laveau, 

Marie Laveau, The Voodoo Queen, 

She got rich on voodoo in New Orlean’. 


Old Widow Brown, she lost her speech, 

Tears start rollin’ down her cheeks. 

She says, ‘‘ Hush, my darlin’ don’t you cry, 

I'll make him come back by and by. 

Now sprinkle this snake dust on your floor, 

He’ll be back Friday mornin, when the rooster crow.” 
Coo-Coo-Coo- Coo-0000 ! 

Poor Marie Laveau, 


Sad news got out one mornin’ at the dawn of day, 
Marie Laveau had passed away. 

In St. Louis’ Cemetery she lays in her tomb, 

She was buried at night on the waste of the moon. 
Poor Marie Laveau, Oh, Marie Laveau. 

The folks STILL believe in The Voodoo Queen, 
*Way down yonder in New Orlean’. 


* * * 


That is the Marie Laveau story as told to 
me by ‘‘Papa’’ Oscar Celestin. Other 
than favouring a leg injured in an automobile 


and his contemporary, Jelly Roil Morton. 
Papa’s keen memory and lack of modesty, 


Hall until an unfortunate killing brought to 
an end a lively era in old New Orleans. 


accident several years ago, he seemingly 
enjoys good health. Celestin was born 
January ist, 1884, and is quite proud of his 
many years of musical activity. According 
to Papa, only one other trumpet player 
from his era is still playing. (That would be 
*“Wooden Joe ’’ Nicholas, famous uncle of 
clarinetist Albert Nicholas). 

Being in possession of a pair of ears that 
absorb jazz lore like a couple of dry sponges 
reacting to water, an evening spent with the 
jazz patriarch was of a thrilling nature. 
After spending an hour on the air and then 
listening to Papa Oscar narrate tales of his 
New Orleans career until 3-00 the following 
morning, one cannot help being impressed 
by this Celestin fellow. 

As the evening rolled on, | became aware 
of a striking similarity between the hornman 


coupled with a pleasing Louisiana deep 
melodic voice, create a feeling that this 
could be Jelly himself seated in our living 
room. The friendly conversation was 
generously sprinkled with mention of 
Tuxedo Hall, Judge Fogarty, Storyville, 
Frankie Dusen, Lake Ponchatrain, Manuel 
Perez, Mardi Gras, George Baquet, Basin 
Street, Freddy Keppard ... on into the 
night. After a while, that old longing to 
visit New Orleans began stirring inside me. 

The historic Tuxedo Hall, where the 
Celestin career began back in 1910, must 
have been a scene of merriment in those 
happy days. From up on the stand, one 
could hear trombonist George Filhe ; 
Alphonse Picou and Lorenzo Tio, Sr., shared 
the clarinet honours. The balance of the 
front line featured Peter Bocage and Celestin 
on trumpets. This band was a fixture at the 
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Late one evening, after the band had left, 
Harry Parker, the manager, was killed in a 
shooting fracas. As a result, Tuxedo Hall 
closed its doors permanently. Celestin 
continued using the ‘‘ Original Tuxedo 
Orchestra ’’ tag for his various jobs in the 
Crescent City. To this day, the Tuxedo 
trademark is associated with his band ; 
however, as readers of this magazine already 
know, in recent years he has seen fit to 
inject the word ‘* Dixieland ’’ in the title. 

Papa recalled old Judge Fogarty, the 
nemesis of New Orleans’ law breakers. 
Fogarty, an imposing figure on the bench, 
dealt out lengthy sentences to those who 
strayed. We relived a typical court scene : 

‘“ What have you got to say for yourself, 
prisoner ?”’ 

“Well, Judge, |... 

“Thirty days ! Take ’em away !”’ 
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And off to the market place he would go. 
Incidentally, the condemned one had better 
not glance back. If he did, Fogarty would 
exclaim, ‘* Ten dollars additional ! ’’ 

Another musician prominent in Celestin’s 
memory, trombonist Jack Carey, dominated 
a portion of the conversation. Jack, brother 
of Mutt Carey, had quite a following around 
the turn of the century. His spirited playing 
of Tiger Rag won fame for the early tailgater. 
So closely was Carey associated with the 
controversial tune, that folks referred to 
the number as Jack Carey ; paraphrasing the 
familiar ‘‘ Hold that tiger !’’ strain with 
Oh, Jack Carey !’’ 

Papa never heard Buddy Bolden, but he 
“*heard tell that his horn was audible for a 
distance of twelve city blocks... of 
course, in New Orleans our blocks are much 
shorter than those you have here.’”’ 

Now, with regard to the interesting 
voodoo saga. These words were spoken by 
Papa Celestin when we shared a microphone 
one evening recently. The mystic tale 
intrigued me to the point of further in- 
vestigation. First, to annotate a few of the 
obscure points, | enlisted the aid of the ever 
helpful Dr. Edmond Souchon, of New 
Orleans, who gladly furnished much of the 
information being passed along here. 

(*) ‘‘Shakespears Hall’’ was a dance 
hall for the younger and more select Negro 
element in New Orleans many years ago. 
It no longer is in existence. 

(**) ‘“‘in her hand.’’ Right before their 
very eyes, as a magician would do. Actually 
concocting the powders or oils or fetish 
used to produce the voodoo spell while they 
watched. 

(***) ‘‘ gris-gris.’’ Fetish as above. Used 
to ward off evil spirits or produce harmful 
effects on an enemy. Often various coloured 
powders were employed—sold by the 
Voodooienne. 


Whatever your troubles are, tell me. You 
can succeed. You can be loved and admired. 
You can earn money. Your home can be 
happy. Enemies will leave you. Write to 
me to-day. Send 3c stamp for information. 
Your Handwriting and Birthdate reveals many 
Secrets. 
AFRICAN SPECIALTY COMPANY 

Chicago 15, Il. 


These so-called GOOD LUCK ROOTS are 
of the HIGHEST QUALITY. Many persons 
superstitiously carry these in Pairs. One to 
bring GOOD LUCK in LOVE, GAMES of 
CHANCE, MONEY AFFAIRS, etc., the 
other to ward-off BAD LUCK and unwanted 
things like Evil, Jinxes, Crossed Conditions, 
etc. We make no such claims and sell as 
Curios only. We GUARANTEE these 

OOTS to be of Extra High Quality and 
mail a Pair in a Plain Package, Sealed and 
Postpaid and include a Bottle of so-called 
MONEY DRAWING OIL. Also a SPECIAL 
oy wa BAG. All four items for only 

MIDWEST CURIO COMPANY 

—_—— Kansas City 13, Mo. 


Modern Voodoo, Two thinly-veiled offerings 

of “Gris-Gris’’ by mail order, of the type 

currently appearing in various U.S. newspapers 
popular amongst coloured people. 


(****) “* cat-fish fin.’’ Catfish are plenti- 
ful in New Orleans and the fins are con- 
sidered poisonous. Serious infection — 
even death — results from stepping on these 
long sharp fins. 


Doctor Souchon points out that the 
voodoo cult still flourishes in present day 
New Orleans; being practised, perhaps, 
by the great-grandchildren of the infamous 
Marie Laveau. Yes, Marie WAS a real 
person. She lived and died before the turn 
of the century, dispensing voodoo lore until 
her death, June 16th, 1881. Being of mixed 
blood, Negro-Indian-and-white, her appear- 
ance differed from that of her subjects, 
setting her apart from the masses. 


Marie Laveau, the illegitimate daughter of 
Charles Laveau, was born towards the 
close of the 18th century. She married 
Jacques Paris in New Orleans on August 
4th, 1819. Paris died shortly after the 


marriage and, according to Southern tradi- 
tion, Marie became known as ‘‘ The Widow 
Paris’’—even after her common law 
marriage to Captain Christophe Glapion, 
who served with Andrew Jackson in the 
War of 1815. The mystic queen bore 15 
children by Glapion and the grandchildren 
of this generation live in New Oreleans 
to-day ; perhaps practising Marie’s voodoo 
rites ; using potent powders and gris-gris 
to protect them from ‘‘ Papa La Bas ’’ — 
THE DEVIL. 


The Paris cottage on St. Ann Street, be- 
tween North Rampart and Burgundy Streets, 
was situated close to the famous Congo 
Square, where the slaves were permitted 
to congregate every Sunday afternoon while 
their owners watched with avid amusement. 
From her home on St. Ann Street, Marie 
Laveau ruled her vast voodoo empire, 
telling fortunes, selling gris-gris, and dis- 
pensing love powders (used as an aid in 
affaires d’amour). 


Also, at nearby Milneburg, her Maison 
Blanche was a scene of sorted activity. 
Here, for a suitable charge, rich white men 
were provided with the services of beautiful 
quadroon girls while Marie looked on. 
When the whites were not present, Maison 
Blanche became a weird stage on which 
orgiastic voodoo rites were performed. 
The Queen, wearing the ever-present 
“‘tignon "’ (a seven cornered headpiece) led 
her followers in orgies that included drinking 
warm blood from an animal sacrificed for the 
occasion. Boiling cauldrons, into which 
live black cats were tossed, added to the 
bizarre scene. Burning torches, casting 
grotesque shadows, swayed to the madden- 
ing rhythm of the tom-tom (usually an oil can 
covered with animal skin, beat with the 


(continued on page 20) 


SPECIAL OFFER OF 
— AN 


Hot Discography — 1936 signed sed 
Hot Discography — 1938 edition ... 

Hot Discography — 1943 limited edition . 

Rhythm on Record by Hilton Schleman 

PL Yearbook of Jazz — 1946 

Jazz Profiles — 30 photos with biographical text 

21 Years of Swing Music by Leonard Hibbs 

Pick-Up — edited by Sinclair Traill and Tom Denby 
Jazz Music — edited by Max Jones 

Jazz Magazine — edited by James Asman and Bill Kinnell 
Discography — edited by Cliff Jones and Ralph Venables 
Jazz Information — edited by Stewart Williams .. ea 
Hot Notes — edited by Erik Keartland ... 

Jazz Forum — edited by Albert J. ‘ended 

Vocal Jazz — edited by John Rowe 

Folk — edited by Max Jones 

Musical Express — 1949/1951 (incomplete Tun) . 

Melody Maker — 1948/1951 (incomplete run) 

Drum Tutors by Cummings, Vedey and Little 
AMERICAN PUBLICATI 


Horn of Plenty by Robert Goffin. (The story of Louis Armstrong) ... 
Father of the Blues — and W. C. Handy 


Jazzways 

Index to Jazz by Orin “Blackstone — Vol. 1 

Esquire Jazz Book — 1946 

Esquire Jazz Book — 1944. “(Armed Services edition) . 
Record Changer — 4 volumes bound ae an 
Record Changer — 1942'5 ‘ 


IDEAL OPPORTUNITY TO 


JAZZ BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
COMPLETE YOUR FILES. — 


AND PAMPHLETS. 


.. 10/6 Jazz Record — edited by Art Hodes. 2 volumes ~— per volume 25/« 
soe, 406 Jazz Record — edited by Art Hodes sd ps 9 issues for 18/= 
Hollywood Notes — edited Dave Dexter Jnr. 
~ 5/- Swing — a guide to swing music pub : 1940 el » 2/6 
3/6 Recordiana — the record collector’s guide 
The Needle — edited by Robert Reynolds 
7 issues for 5)=< Jazz Quarterly — edited by Judy Downs Ph eo We 
» 17/6 Clef — edited by Albert Otto » 5/6 
ae » 10/6 Jazz Session — edited by John T. Schenck | | = > a 
» 17/6 Basin Street — published by National Jazz Foundation, 'N. Orieans w 3/6 
Harlem Jazz — Negro musician newspaper w 1/6 
Melody News — musician’s published by Irving Mills 10, 46 
Metronome — 1936/1941... per issue 1/6 
» Tempo — 1937/1940 .. 
» 1/9 Jazzfinder Playback — edited ‘by Orin Blackstone. 
» 17/6 Jazz — edited by Bob — and Dann Priest... kay 
» 15/= FRENCH PUBLICAT s 

3 for 7/6 Introduction a la Jazz by Andre 3/6 
Le Jazz cet Inconnu by Andre Hodeir aes 4/6 

15/6 Presence Africaine — No. 1 2/6 

25)- Duke Ellington by Jean de Trazegnies_... “in 3/6 

5/- La Vraie Musique de Jazz by Cleon Cosmetto ... oe 5/6 

5/6 Discography Jazz by Kurt Mohr. (Swiss record listing) | Fae: indi as 3/6 

5/- Le Jazz et L’Oreille by Willems . 3/6 

2/- Jazz-Tango-Dancing. 1934 . int issue %d 


‘per volume 25/= Jazz Hot. 1937/1950. 


per issue 1/3 


All prices include ba Please give ‘alternative choice i in case of prior sale. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 28, LADBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. it. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE, 


PARAMOUNT 


12000 Series (continued) 
Ma Rainey 


Artists, etc. 


Edmonia Henderson 


Ida Cox 


King Oliver’s Jazz Band 
Young’s Creole Jazz Band 
Edna Hicks 


John Churchill 

Madam Tartt Lawrence 
Alberta Hunter 

Ida Cox 


Edmonia Henderson 


Florence Cole Talbert (soprano) 


Edmonia Henderson 
Ida Cox 
Ma Rainey 


Faye Barnes 


Revella Hughes (soprano) 


” ” ” 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles 
12081 1596 2 Bad Luck Blues Ae 
1599 1,2 Those all night long blues 
12082 1598 2 Barrel House Blues 
1613 2 Walking Blues ... 
12083 1608 1 Moonshine Blues 
1612 2 Southern Blues ... 
12084 1601 Black Man Blues ae 
1603 Worried ‘bout him blues 
12085 1594 2 Mama Doo Shee Blues ... 
1595 ue Worried Man Blues 
12086 1604 2 So soon this morning 
1607 2 Confidential Blues 
12087 1605 Mail Man Biues 
1626 Bear Mash Blues 
12088 1623 Southern Stomps ee 
Dearborn Street Blues ... 
12089 1631 Cemetery Blues ... 
1632 Poor Me ... 
12090 1633 Where can that somebody be ? 
1634 if you don't give me what | wan 
12091 1589 1 Mad Man Blues a. ce 
1588 2 Sleep, baby, sleep : 
12092 Stand byme_... spe 
His eye is on the sparrow 
12093 1666 Old fashioned love pee 
1667 if the rest of the world, etc. 
12094 1696 Mean lovin’ man blues ... 
1697 Down the road bound blues 
12095 1689 Brown Skin Man 
1690 Travelling Blues 
12096 Homing ... 
Swiss Echo Song 
12097 1693 If you sheik on your mama 
1708 Mean papa, turn in your key 
12098 1699 Dream Blues... 
1698 Lost Wandering Blues ... 
12099 1720 You don’t know my mind 
Goodbye Blues ees 
12100 At dawning 
Thank God for a garden ae 
Notes: 1. Accompaniment by Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenade 


E don’t, on the whole, get morbid 

about ages. Sometimes, of course, we 
are mildly surprised to discover that people 
we know are either older or younger than 
we had deduced from their teeth and hair 
and the bags under their eyes. Occasionally, 
too, when reading Brian Rust’s macabre 
accounts of how he came infected with the 
collecting bug at a very, very tender age, we 
hastily move our files of ancient record 
catalogues out of reach of our own offsprings 
and offer them instead a choice of such 
infinitely less perilous works as a Pocket 
Compendium of Statutory Rules and Orders 
relating to the notification of Foot and 
Mouth Disease (H.M.S.O., 1951, Price 17 6), 
or ‘Fifty-six ways of murdering your 
husband’s girl friend and getting away with 
it ’’ (The National Council for Guidance in 
Marriage, 1951, gratis). 

We ourselves managed to avoid any 
intimate contact with jazz until positively 
senile, thirteen or so in one case, slightly 
later still in the other. Nowadays, nearing a 
quarter of a century later, we are prepared 
to admit that one of the charms of jazz at 
the start was its effect on ourelders. ‘* How,”’ 
said a fond but exasperated parent once, 


ON PROGRESS. 


““You can sit down and listen to that 
damned racket... .’’ Mind you, said fond 
parent’s own idea of a nice quiet musical 
evening was sitting as close as possible to 
the brass during the annual cycle of ‘‘ The 
Ring ’’ at Covent Garden. 

Things have changed, of course, since then. 
Our adviser on the reactions of the con- 
temporary younger generation, a grim and 
humourless old gentleman of fifteen, assures 
us that jazz has little charm for his genera- 
tion; it has no message. He complains, 
however, that his own studies of Beethoven’s 
later quartets are frequently interrupted by 
his frivolous parents playing records by 
“That Ellington person ’’ with the volume 
control on the radiogram wide open. They 
are people of our generation — indeed one 
of us attended a co-ed prep. school with 
them — and they think their son is rather 
a comic in a stuffy sort of way. We now 
believe that our forbears thought us a bit of 
a hoot, and dog our cats ! — they might well 
have been right ! 

On the whole, then, we think that, in 
matters artistic, fashions swing from extreme 
to extreme, pendulum-wise. The literary 
yahoo of the early twenties is now a sober 
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Notes, Accompaniments, etc 
Note 1 


Jesse Crump (piane) 


Forter Grainger’s Sawin’ Three 
Fletcher Henderson's Trio 


Lovie Austin (piano) 

piano 

Elkins-Payne Jubilee Quartet 
Pruett Twins (banjo and guitar) 


Note 1 


Sammy Stewart Symphonic Orchestra 


Note 1 
Pruett Twins (guitar) 
Sam Clarke (guitar) 


piano, violin, cello 


” ” ” 


elder statesman of letters, producing meaty 
biographies which get reviewed in the 
‘*Times Literary Supplement.’’ His caco- 
phonous compeers of his early days have 
either taken to writing tunes, or gone in for 
something more restful, like the Civil 
Service, or running a Zoo. Jazz, we feel, is 
now a middle-aged sort of pastime, and we 
have long since given up trying to kid 
ourselves that an interest in it stamps one 
as being in the avant garde of progress. We 
love our ancient records, though, and 
nobody will ever succeed in stopping us from 
playing and enjoying them. 

Still, we have never seriously contended 
that the world stopped in its universal orbit 
the day after King Oliver’s Snake Rag was 
safely endisced. Quite a few things happened 
after that, continue to happen, and will go 
on continuing to happen for quite some 
time to come. We are not unaware of the 
fact that many musicians to-day are better 
players than their predecessors, and have 
ideas beyond their comprehension. King 
Oliver’s comments when faced with a 
typical Stan Kenton score would be worth 
hearing, we feel ; probably the New Orleans 
equivalent of ‘*Blimey.’”’ He certainly 
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wouldn’t like it very much, and nor do we, 
but he might recognise that it would hardly 
have happened without his own pioneer 
work. And while the Stan Kenton score, 
played with whatever degree of individual 
or collective virtuosity, is unlikely to give 
us half as much pleasure as an Oliver Gennett, 
we recognise that it had to happen. Out of 
Kenton’s present work may come a music 
as pleasurable and as typical of, say, the 
nineteen-sixties as Oliver’s was pleasurable 
and typical of the nineteen-twenties. We 
even have hopes that we shall enjoy the 
nineteen-sixty Kenton as much within its 
context as we enjoy the nineteen-twenty 
Oliver within the framework of its own 
epoch. 


Why Revivalism ? 


In nineteen-sixty-odd, of course, Dr. 
Stanley Kenton will probably be arranging 
Bach for jet-propelled atomic organs and 
conducting Symphony Orchestras as a side- 
line. He will probably be mildly embarrassed 
when a bunch of young enthusiasts get 
together with a stack of his vintage Capitols 
and try to recreate the sound of the 1951 
Kenton Band. Logically there is no excuse 
for it; because the Kenton Band will still 
exist in recorded form then, just as the 1923 
Oliver Band does now. Why try to revive 
or recreate something which is still alive ? 
A performance of a Haydn Symphony to-day 
is neither a revival nor a recreation ; it is 
simply a performance of a live and virile work 
of art. Since there is a personal element in 
jazz which relates it to individual players, 
it follows that it can only be a live work of 
art when played by the people who created 


any given example ; spin the disc, then, and 
there they are, truly immortal, everlastingly 
in their prime and captured in the moment 
of their inspiration. Their music needs no 
revival because it never died, and never need 
die whilst there are gramophones and 
needles. 


So why be a revivalist and turn yourself 
into a human gramophone ? Why try to 
recapture the sound of Oliver’s Band in 
1923 ? Why not try creating the sound of 
your own band in 1951, or whenever it 
happens to be active ? We are not executant 
musicians, even though Davis’s samisen has 
achieved some publicity, so we don’t presume 
to suggest the answers ; we know from past 
painful experience that we’ll get ourselves 
told soon enough. Only we'll be vastly 
obliged if the onslaught does not assemble 
under the banner of H. Lyttelton, Esq. We 
are tired of having Humphrey quoted to us 
as the King of all Revivalists. We've heard 
him, and Humphrey isn’t reviving anybody 
these days ; he’s creating thundering good 
Lyttelton music all off his own bat. 


As for the genuine revivalists, one way 
and another they’ve landed us in a pretty 
pickle. We've found ourselves agreeing 
with Maurice Burman and apologising to 
Steve Race ; we have sighed dolorously in 
sympathy with poor Sinclair Traill’s efforts 
to explain that a mistake is none the less a 
mistake because somebody distinguished 
first made it in 1923 ; we have blushed when 
non-jazz addicts switch off ‘‘ Jazz Club”’ 
with loud curses, muttering as they turn 
away, ‘* What in the name of Hell they see 
in that stuff—.’’ Perhaps we are being 


inconsistent. We have no desire to embrace 
bop, which we like as little as ever we did, 
and which, as such, is a dying form anyway, 
but at least the bop boys have tried to do 
something slightly original and we respect 
them for it. 

Words are potent things. We remember 
a scene on an English beach in 1944: a G.I. 
fished out of the water after a troopship 
had been torpedoed: a doctor and an 
Army nurse working on him with that 
frantic lack of apparent haste which betokens 
the real emergency ; the nurse, white- 
lipped, saying, ‘‘ There’s no sign of revival 
——.”’ Ever since then, we have associated 
the word ‘‘ revival ’’ with something you 
know its going to be your duty to bury 
pretty soon. Are we to assume that jazz 
is in that condition ? 

Agnes, run round to Baker Street and 
see if Doctor Watson still has a copy of 
Holmes’ monograph on the Polyphonic 
Motets of Lassus. 

Critical Dicta. 

‘‘A friend draws my attention to some 
American experiments in charting the 
physiological differences between musicians 
and non-musicians. One study is about 
blood pressure, well known to be lower in 
placid folk; whereas (as | need scarcely 
remind my readers) ‘Excitement often 
induces in hypotonics a physiological brady- 
cardia of neurogenic origin without cyanosis. 
This condition may thus be readily dis- 
tinguished from cardiac insufficiency of 
organic origin which is evidenced by the 
presence of tachycardia and cyanosis ’.”’ 

W. R. ANDERSON. 
The Musical Times, May, 1951. 


(continued from page 7) 


effort by Gene and Della Collins and their 
ukuleles, the others are all superb, even 
Fess Williams’ Phantom Blues being interesting. 
It goes without saying that Russell’s Hot 
Six, Lil’s Hot Shots, Bertrand’s Washboard 
Wizards, Clarence Williams’ Washboard 
Band, Jelly Roll Morton, Dewey Jackson, 
Edmonia Henderson, Rosa Henderson, Ers- 
kine Tate and Duke Ellington’s Kentucky 
Club Orchestra are of the greatest impor- 
tance, and all buff-labelled Orioles should be 
snapped up immediately they are found. 
In fifteen years of diligent searching, during 
which time | have found Olivers on Victor 
and QRS, Mortons on Victor and Bessies on 
black Columbia, | have never once found 
even the smashed remains of a British Oriole. 
If anyone can produce a copy, in E or N 
condition, of Oriole 1009 (by Lil’s Hot 
Shots — Drop That Sack and Georgia Bo Bo) 
and/or 1004 (by Erskine Tate — Stomp Off, 
Let’s Go and Static Strut) and communicate 


with me, they will hear something to their 
advantage. 


Seven years later, in 1934, a second Oriole 
series was issued by Levy’s, sporting an 
attractive black and gold label with an 
unusual microphone design, the whole 
looking rather like a Vocalion in style. But 
although there were on this label several 
Quintette of the Hot Club of France record- 
ings, they are hardly likely to interest the 
true jazz enthusiast, though as light salon- 
cum-dance music, they are of undoubted 
merit, as indeed most of this group’s records 
are. Harry Roy and his Bat Club Band made 
some highly improper records on the same 
species of Oriole (with Joe Daniels on drums, 
by the way), the most obviously obscene 
being Pussy. The present-day Orioles feature 
the Six-Alarm Six, a white revivalist group, 
and Norrie Paramor’s interesting little 
group. 
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If you’re looking for the shop with 
the best stock of JAZZ RECORDS 
ITS RIGHT HERE FOR YOU 
at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197), 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 


If you can’t call, send for 
FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
IT’S TERRIFIC! 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 


7d. per record if submitted on our special forms obtainable free on request. 


ulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


9d. per nacnd if not submitted on these forms. 


it is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. 


N— New. 
E — Excellent. 
V — Very Good. 


publication. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G— Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


Failure to do this may result in delay in 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue— 24th September. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 7. 


DISPOSALS. 
AMERICAN REISSUES. 
M 


any 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 


Maybe Its Because/Keep Lovelight BrE 

Sunny Side Of Street, 1 and 2 Pol 

Jazz Lips) Cakewalkin’ Babies HJICA 

King Of Zulus, Lonesome Blues HJCA 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 

Jazz Classics. Vol. 2 L/P 6 tunes aes soni BN 

Wild Cat Blues /K.C. Man HICA 
BLIND WILLIE DUNN. 

Jet Black/Blue Blood Blues Bilt 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Hen Party, Boodie Am Shake Bilt 

Lady Love/Brown Bottom Bess ... Bile 

Grandma's Ball, Ball The Jack Bilt 

Have Mercy/Hot Stuff Bilt 

Idle Hour /47th Street Stomp Bilt 

My Girl/Sweep ’Em Clean Bilt 
DODDS AND PARHAM. 

Loveless Love /19th Street Blues Jc 
HALFWAY HOUSE ORCHESTRA. 

Pussy Cat Barataria jc 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Sometimes ay Burden Sobbin’ Blues 2 seb Jl 

Sister Kate/One Sweet Letter ... HMV 
JOHNSON, JAMES P. 

After Tonight/Harlem Woogie ... PaE 
MISSISSIPPI JOOK BAND. 

Hit The Bottle ... Bile 
MOR , SAM. 

"Street, Short Dress Gal JC 

Sing On/Glory L Jay 
MORTON, ELLY ROLL. 

5 in Commodore Album Com 


OLIVER, KING. 
4in Brunswick Album... Br 
Dippermouth;Where Did You Stay bes 


Room Rent, Ain't Gonna Tell Bilt N 13,6 STE 
N ST ALL Tears Buddy's Habits = Bilt N 13/6 STE 
‘ London Cafe Camp Meeting Blues Bilt N 13/6 STE 
N 4) HAR Riverside Working Man Blues Bilt N 13/6 STE 
é HAR Sobbin’ Blues /Sweet Lovin’ Man Bilt N 13,6 STE 
N 126 STE OLIVER AND MORTON. 
N 126 STE Tomcat Blues/King Porter Stomp — oe JS N 5- HAR 
RIVERBOAT JAZZ 
N NOR on, Br N 45/- MOO 
N 13,6 STE 
, Birmingham Muscle Shoals Blues Bilt N 12/6 STE 
N 12/6 STE WANTEDS. 
N 11/6 STE LOUIS. 
N 12,6 STE High Soc HMV E Ss RAE 
N 12/6 STE BAYERSDORFFER, ‘JOHNNY. 
N 12/6 STE Easy Rider/Waffel Man PaE E 10- ALL 
N 12/6 STE BERIGAN, BUNNY. 
N 12/6 STE High Society HMV CE Ss RAE 
CROSBY, BING. 
N 5/6 HAR Cabin In Cotton/Hap-Go-Lucky ... BrE E 15/- STE 
Cabin In Pines/Pass Your House BrE E 1S/- STE 
N 12/6 STE DODDS, JOHNNY. 
Come On And Stomp Br E RAE 
N NOR EARLY BRITISH ISSUES. 
E 3/6 HAR Guardsman, PaE, Regal, etc. S/T ALL 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
E 346 HAR Sweet Chariot/The Mooche PaE E S BUR 
HYLTON, JACK 
N 116 STE Darktown Strutters/Melancholy Baby ... HMV E 7/6 STE 
ENGLISH. 
N 12}6 STE y 1000 series OrE S/T ALL 
N 126 STE RUSSELL, LUIS. 
N 116 STE New Call Of Freaks PaE E Ss BUR 
Tight Like That... PaE E Ss BUR 
N 55/- MOO FATS. 
Any Deletions es An VG S/T SWI 
N MOO YANCEY, JIMMY. ‘ 
N 12,6 STE Slow and Easy Blues EMV E Ss RAE 


(Continued from Page 17.) 


hands or leg bone of a large turkey) ; naked 
black bodies, dripping with perspiration, 
pulsated with undulating motion. Whiskey 
and rum in generous quantities added 
impetus to the shuffling feet and volume 
to the fetish songs. The rituals usually 
ended with the dawn, when the exhausted 
followers collapsed in pairs. A sensual heap 
of writhing flesh —lost in the throes of 
voodoo abandon —a tribute to the leader- 
ship of Marie Laveau. 


Other voodoo queens have reigned in 
New Orleans before and since Widow Paris 
— Sanite’ De’De’, Marie Saloppe’, Rosalie, 
and more recently, Lala, and Julia Jackson. 


Fearful, dramatic voodoo, bizarre in every 
detail, formulated in a far away dark con- 
tinent by a race of jungle people, is being 
practised even to-day in most major cities 
of a so-called civilized country. Yes, 


The folks STILL believe in The Voodoo Queen, 
"Way down yonder in New Orlean’ ! ! 


(continued from Page 14.) 


KITTY WHITE. 
Playing With Fire (4654) /It Pays To Advertise 
(4657). 
(Capitol CL 13549). 
Paradise (6089)/You’re Tired Of Me (6090). 
(Brunswick 04726). 

Kitty White is a new coloured singer and 
better than any one of these four sides, with 
their obvious commercial and jukebox 
appeal, may lead you to suppose. Discovered 
by Benny Carter in 1947, Kitty and her sister 
Maudie did a double vocal act for a while, 
but now Kitty is being built up on her own 
by Decca for their sepia series. 

On the first two sides Kitty is accompanied 
by a house band led by tener player Dave 
Cavanaugh and she makes a reasonably good 
job of the old pop song of the thirties, singing 
in a sort of female Eckstine style. 

The Brunswick coupling has Sonny Burke 
and his orchestra providing a big band 
accompaniment on the commercial side. 
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A GRAND JAZZ DANCE 


+++ 


(To celebrate our 2nd birthday) 
ERIC SILK 


AND HIS 


SOUTHERN JAZZ BAND 


at Holborn Hall, 
Grays Inn Road, W.C. 1. 


Friday, 28th September 
from 7-30 p.m. to Il p.m. 


Tickets 3/- each (5.A.E. please) 
from 
A. P. Silk, 8, Otley Drive, Ilford, Essex. 


(Telephone - VAL 7266) 
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“NEW HOT DISCOGRAPHY” 


CHARLES DELAUNAY HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNISED AS THE 
GREATEST JAZZ DISCOGRAPHER IN THE WORLD. THE 1948 
EDITION OF HIS FAMOUS WORK, WHICH WE NOW HAVE 
IN STOCK, IS STILL THE ONLY COMPLETE LISTING OF 
OVER 20,000 RECORDS, COVERING 30 YEARS OF JAZZ. 


WHETHER YOU HAVE 50 OR 500 DISCS—YOU NEED A 

BOOK SUCH AS THIS, GIVING PERSONNEL, RECORDING 

DATE, TUNES AND ISSUE NUMBERS—THIS DISCOGRAPHY 

WILL HELP TOWARDS AN EVER GREATER APPRECIATION 
_ OF YOUR RECORDS. _ 


FORTY SHILLINGS is not too much for this Beautifully Bound 
Book of over 600 pages, size 64in. x Yin. containing the results 
of over I5 years research into Jazz Recording History. 


SEND 40/- NOW FOR YOUR POST FREE COPY. 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London. 


And at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 36, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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TEMPO 
RECORD SOCIETY 


9 Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


UNBREAKABLE 
VINYLITE 


August Issues 6/6 


Two more sides by one of the greatest of all Blues Singers 


BLIND LEMON JEFFERSON 
Shuckin’ Sugar Blues/Rabbit Foot Blues... R46 


Further piano solos by the incomparable 
JELLY ROLL MORTON 
King Porter (A Stomp)/Wolverine Blues (Joys) R47 


And, at last, the first session by the band which has carried on 
in the tradition of their former great leader, Bunk Johnson : 


GEORGE LEWIS & HIS NEW ORLEANS MUSIC 
Willie The Weeper/Mama Don’t Allow... A94 
Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula/Burgundy Street Blues A95 


Finally, Britain’s own Blues Singer 


GEORGE MELLY 
Send Me To The ’Lectric Chair/*Rock Island Line A96 
*Featured at the Rcyal Festival Hall N FJ.O. Concert 


* 
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Creole Song*/South JMB 21 
Blues For Jimmy*/Get Out Of Here* JMB 22 
Mutt Carey, Trumpet; Kid Ory, Trombone; Omer Simeon, Clarinet; 


Buster Wilson, Piano; Bud Scott, Guitar; Ed. Garland, Bass; 
Alton Redd, Drums. 


* These sides were amongst the winners in the recent NFJO Poll, being placed 
as follows :—Blues for Jimmy (3rd), Get Out of Here (4th), Creole Song (6th). 
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